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2 COUNTRY LIFE 


ah 

“A disadvantage aint a thing, but an advantage with a handicap—if you 
can bring yourself to see it in that light.”—From the sayings of Hornsilver Smith, 
with an apology to Pudd’n-head Wilson. 

RANCH is no place fora woman. But it is only fair to 
A say that this was not my reason for having gone to one, 
any more than it was my reason for coming away again. 
The fact was that a male member of the family had for many 
years held the theory that health, happiness, and long life depended 
on our bidding farewell to town, and going to live in what I had 
always heard him speak of as ‘‘ God’s Country,” by which he 
meant Texas and New Mexico. My limited experience of men 
and their ways has taught me that the way to cure a man of 
wanting anything, no matter what it is, is to let him have it. So 
we went to Texas and New Mexico, not with my consent alone, 
but with my entire approbation. 

It is not the purpose of the present writing to say, except in 
a brief way, what we saw and did and experienced there: it is 
apologetically, and only in the way of a necessary preamble that 
I acknowledge our having been there at all. But ranching in 
Texas was and still is, to a certain extent, preliminary to 
ranching in Montana. To my limited intellect it seems that you 
go to Texas to learn what ranching isn’t, and then on to 
Montana to learn what it is. You appreciate Montana all the 
more for what it has, after experiencing Texas and all that it has 
not. Not that I minded going to Texas and New Mexico; I 
think one does not mind making any experiment when one knows 
perfectly well not only what the result will be, but how entirely 
that result will settle any future discussion of the matter. 

From what I had heard of that region of the United States 
from people who have seen it recently, and judged it dispassion- 
ately, I was quite willing to go out and look at Texas, and, taking 
it on its merits, risk the prospect of our living there. 

No, the objection to it as a place to live in came, as I 
intended and expected, from the male member of the family (I 
may say here as well as in any other place that the male member 
referred to was my father). He had lived there as a boy anda 
young man, and the trouble was that he wanted to get back to 
Texas as he remembered it, which was quite and entirely 
different from Texas as it is, or was, or ever could have been. 

Suffice it to say that after a six weeks’ sojourn in ‘* God’s 
Country,” he came to the conclusion that God made Texas and 
Mexico all right enough, but had leased it to the Opposition for 
an indefinite term, infinitely renewable. 

He said it had all been done since the war; but as far as I 
could find out the whole region was pretty much the same when 
we visited it as it had always been, the principal products both 
then and now being gamblers, drouths, and profanity. Every- 
thing else seemed as exotic to the soil as we were. Daddy did 
not care for the gamblers, and I did not care for the drouths, and 
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both of us seemed to be deficient in a knowledge of the profanity 
of the locality. So we decided to move on to Montana and see if 
things seemed more natural to us up there. To be sure it was 
only eleven hundred miles north, but even such a little difference 
as that is like an inch on a man’s nose or a woman’s mouth—it 
changes the general appearance very much indeed. 
Before we went I heard Daddy and a recent acquaintance 
named Hornsilver Smith talking about the difference between 
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‘“‘God’s Country” as it was before and after the leasing I have 
already referred to. Daddy said that at any rate the gamblers 
were just the same as in the old days. 

Hornsilver Smith said no, that his profession had gone to 
the dogs; it was his way of saying that the State Legislature 
had got hold of it. Some years ago it legalised gambling, 
put a tax on it, and turned the proceeds over to the Free-: chools. 
The result was that the School Board had money to lend to every 
other one of the State departments. Hornsilver Smith explained 
that the tax on gambling was so heavy and far-reaching that a 
man couldn’t even throw for drinks without feeling that he 
was helping some kid or other learn the multi- 
plication table. He added that he was, on 
principle, opposed to the education of the 
masses. 

His facts and arguments converted Daddy 
inameasure. He said that in the old times there 
wasn’t any education in Texas, nor any masses 
either, and if both had come to ‘‘ God’s Country”’ 
it must be changed indeed. But what struck 
him as the greatest change was with regard to 
cattle. 

‘“‘ The cattle business in Texas,” said Daddy, 
‘“seems to have gone to the devil.” 

‘Gone to the devil!” said Hornsilver 
Smith; “it’s gone to——,” and he named the 
place where the devil lives when he is in 
residence. Then he seemed to think that he 
had made use of unparliamentary language 
before me, and proceeded to do what he could 
to modify without withdrawing the expression. 

‘‘ The fact is it done worse ’n that, it sure 
did; it staid right here in Texas.” 
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Andit certainly did look as if Mr. Hornsilver 
Smith were right. Impossible as it may seem, 
the Biblical expression, the one about the cattle 
on a thousand hills, must have had its origin 
in Texas. A thousand hills in Texas would not 
more than support one head of cattle, to say 
nothing of its stomach. I found the popular 
allowance of grazing land there to be “ forty 
acres to acow,” and even then the cow consisted 
mainly of a pair of horns and a brand. Not 
but that there was grazing in some places and 
water in other places, but the two did not 
seem to occur simultaneously, so to speak. To 
obviate the absence of water in large areas, 
the big ranch owners had hit upon the scheme 
of piping it for miles and miles to places that 
the cows learned to know. But this did not 
ease matters; it only made it difficult and 
expensive for the ranch owners, for the water 
rights had often to be bought from other ranch 
owners, who had foresight enough to see that 
their property lay along or controlled the water 
supply. This was easily done, as ranches in 
Texas are fenced, and on this account cattle 
cannot range for water outside their owner’s 
own land. And piping the water made it diffi- 
cult for the cows. In little or no time all 
the grazing anywhere near the watering-places 
had been eaten down to the very roots, and 
this in a constantly widening area, so it was not long before 
a state of things arrived in which the cow that had water 
was far from any grazing, and the cow that had grazing 
was miles from any water. The cattle spent their entire time 
either leaving grass to get to water, or leaving water to find 
grass. To be fed and watered at one and the same time was, 
for a Texas cow, the unattainable for which it was ever in 
search. 

Mr. Hornsilver Smith said that the whole question could 
have been solved in one way, and a very simple one, but that he 
had never been able to get any of the ranch owners to take up 
his proposition with any seriousness. His idea was bicycles. 
He thought if Texas cows only learned to ride bicycles now, 
that their trips from water to grass, and from grass to water 
again, would be a mere bagatelle to them. He never could be 
brought to regard the cattle business seriously, though every- 
body else in Texas seemed to regard it as a very serious business 
indeed, and said it was eternally, and teetotally, and go-to-hella- 
tively played out. That was the expression. 

Still, it seemed to me that there were a good many cows 
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and calves and heifers and bulls and oxen roaming around. | 
mentioned this to Hornsilver Smith, and he said I was too 
particular in my language; that it was no use calling one failure 
by so many names, even if it was a big one. 

** Just call ’em cows,” he said, ‘‘ the whole outfit ; that’s the 
style in Texas. Everything with four legs that aint a horse is 
a cow, in Texas.” 

‘‘ How about sheep ?”’ 

‘‘ They aint animals, they’re vermin,” he said, in a tone 
intended to convey to me the idea that to even mention sheep in 
a cattle country was an error of both taste and judgment. 

“IT like sheep myself,” I remarked. ‘I like them very 
much; I had one once.” 

“With a name and a ribbon, I bet a quarter, and a general 
talent for looking picturesque” (he pronounced it picture-skwee 
with perfect gravity), ‘‘ and it was all right till it grew large and 
aggravacious, and ett up everything in sight, and then, when you 
tried to pet it, it turned round and butted you over, and made 
you feel like a general and wholesale idiot.” ‘ 

“Did Daddy tell you about it?’ I enquired. 


FOUR OF THE BOYS. 
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“I'd be more kinds of a fool ’n what I am now if I only 
knew what people tell me; that’s what I would. No, he never 
told me; but sheep’s like history in the way of repeating itself. 
lf you had a sheep it acted that-a-way, and the sheep in Texas 
act that-a-way too, eat up everything in sight, and then when 
you try to make them see reason——” 

‘“‘ Make the sheep see reason ?” 

“The sheep-men; it’s all the same, except the sheep have 
more legs. When you try to make ’em see reason, they get 
aggravacious, and put their heads down and just fairly butt the 
cattle-man off’n the face of the earth.” 

‘‘T thought it was the drouths that made cattle raising bad 
in Texas.” 

*’T wan't the drouths that passed the fencing law, it was the 
sheep-men. Sheep-men need fences, obliged to have ’em ; cattle- 
men aint, and there you have it. And the consequence is you 
have to carry a wire clipper in your pocket, and if you use it, run 
the chance of—well, havin’ a difficulty. Cutting a wire fence is 
the penitentiary, or a lynching spree, if you get caught, and the 
trouble is you never know which one it'll be. Its uncertainties 
like that make men bald-head before their time.” 

* Can't you ride around it, Mr. Hornsilver Smith?” 

‘* Now you just answer what I ask you. What is it you 
proposing to ride around—the fence ? ”’ 

‘* Why yes, of course, instead of cutting it and going straight 
ahead.” 

** Ride around the—— Now look a-here, do you know how 
far you would of rode even for a little fence ? ” 

“No, I don’t.” ; 

‘* Well, | heard you say you’re going down to the front gate 
to meet your Poppa. Well, the front gate of this ranch is nine 
miles away. That’s the nearest opening to the wire fence 
nearest here. That’s what it is.” 

“And how far would you have to ride to get around the 
fence if you miss the gate ?”’ 

‘‘ 1 never measured. I used to be fond of riding, but now I 
just as soon carry the wire clippers instead.”’ 

We were sitting in front of the ranch house, a building 
composed of boards, logs, shingles, plastering, earth, and vegeta- 
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tion, and shaded by the cotton-woods that told of the nearness of 
water. The sun was going down in the bald, cloudless, unsenti- 
mental fashion that belongs to Texas, but a nice civilised breeze— 
not the usual prairie wind—was making itself agreeable. I 
thought I would, too. 

“Do you hyphenate your name, Mr. Hornsilver Smith ?” 
I asked in my best Society manner. 

**Do I which?” 

“Do you put a hyphen between your names? You know 
they often do.” 

‘Well, I don’t. My names aint hitched up in teams, they 
just trot right along in single harness.” 

‘‘ Hornsilver is a queer sort of name. Is it a family name?” 

Hornsilver Smith swung back and forth once or twice in the 
swing between the cotton-woods before he answered. 

‘‘ Look a-here,” he began with great sweetness and delibera- 
tion, ‘at first everybody on earth was named Smith. Bimeby, 
when a man did something or other he’d ruther not have known 
against him, he went off and changed his name from Smith to 
something else. It’s a wonder to me there’s as many men 
named Smith left in the country as there is. You want to go 
look at the grub waggon ?” 

‘“‘] don’t know what the grub waggon is, but | want to go 
look at it,” I said sweetly. 

I dismounted from the coil of rope I had been sitting 
on, Hornsilver Smith stood up from the swing, we turned 
towards the corral, and he continued: ‘* Now look a-here, 
you've started out fair to middling at getting along with the 
ranchmen and cowboys, but there is one or two things you 
might let up on and you'll get along a heap better. F*’rinstance, 
don’t you ever ask a man out here any particulars about his 
name—if he hyphenates it, or where he got it, or—well, 
anything about his name a-tall. You see,” he concluded 
artlessly, ‘* they don’t all happen to have the’ name of Smith. 
There’s the grub waggon coming in, and I'll just tell you 
about it. And there’s four of the boys too, looking pretty, and 
pretending they don’t know you got your kodak. Sing’lar how 
they all happen to keep facing this way, now aint it ?”’ 

( To be continued. ) 


NESTING PHEASANTS. 


FYSNHERE are great latent 
possibilities in this 
NestruL or EGGs—so 

many that one can_ scarcely 
count them—immediate possi- 
bilities, one might say, for the 
poacher who should have the 
nefarious luck to chance on 
them, for, in an age when folk 
are only just about as honest 
as they ought to be, there are 
some who will find a market 
for fresh pheasants’ eggs with- 
out enquiring too precisely 
where they come from. But 
for the more legitimate sports- 
man these eggs of May present 
possible glorious times in 
October, or later, when the 
pheasant, like a rocket, shall 
come soaring over the trees 
and slanting down the _hill- 
sides. In a flat country the 
shooting of the pheasant can 
generally be made an affair so 
tame as to justify the worst 
reproaches of those who cen- 
sure the “ battue”’; but in the 
hill countries, no matter in 
what part of England or Scot- 
land or Jreland, pheasant shoot- 
ing is another matter. You are 
thankful to take your shots 
where you can get them, and if you fail to shoot ‘ quick and 
well ahead,” will bring no large percentage to the bag. 

The keeper may, of course, take up these eggs, place them 
under the careful maternity of a ‘“ broody hen,” and so rear 
them, perhaps in greater safety than if they had been left to take 
their chance under their natural mother. But the wild pheasant is 
not a bad parent to her children, and the second picture illustrates 
her wonderful power of Makinc HersEe_F ALmost INVISIBLE on 
the ground and among the grasses, as she sits close-crouching at 
the approach of an enemy—even if armed with no instrument 
more deadly than a camera—on her nest. To this faculty of 
assimilating herself to the dead Nature around her she owes, many 
times over in the nesting season, the lives of herself and family. 


C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
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And we havea notion, too—perhaps it may only be a notion—that 
the wild-bred pheasant, as it is certainly the shyer and more 
cunning bird, is also both stronger on the wing and gamier in 
the flavour than the bird that has been brought up under the 
domestic hen. Even when hatched out under a hen the 
youngsters seem to keep some of their natural instincts. When 
alarmed they will scuttle, for safety, rather under the shelter of 
boughs which the good keeper will have been careful to spread 
ready for their service, than into the coop and under the mother’s 
wings, as a hatch of young chickens love to do. They seem 
puzzled what to make of this fussy old mother, whom from the 
first they appear to regard with a certain suspicion, as a foster-- 
mother merely. For all that, where the coverts are suitable 
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they may be induced, by careful 
beating, to come as good shots 
to the gun; but the wild-bred 
birds need no such care and 
science in the beating. Their 
instincts suffice to teach thein 
to fly high and wide, and they 
seem hardier of tissue, too, so 
that it needs the centre force 
of the charge to bring them 
down. 

‘The pheasant mother is no 
jealous wife, and is content to 
be one among the several wives 
of a single lord. By way of 
compensation, as it would seem, 
she has a very numerous family 
on which to lavish her affec- 
tions; but in a_ very short 
time after breaking the shell 
the young ones are able to run 
about and peck a little on 
their own account. They do 
not make the dernands on a 
mother’s care in the feeding 
that most of the birds, hatched 
out, perhaps, in the high 
boughs of a tree, clamour for 
so vociferously to have satis- 
fied. From the mere fact of 
their situation at these heights 


some are not able to seek C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. MAKING 


their own food until they can 

fly; though there are many children, like the family of 
the willow-wren, born in lowlier places, who do not think 
of shifting for themselves until they are something more 
than fledglings. But the pheasant is a brave and precocious 
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baby from the shell—a saving mercy for the mother of so 
many, with a roving husband, for she would have more than 
enough to do to fill so many little mouths out of her own 
unaided gleanings. 


A Viviparous Perch. 


HIS fish, wnich is an inhabitant of the seas off the 
Cilifornian Coast, has been classed with the Embisto- 
corde of Agassiz, which that learned professor divided 

into two species, viz., the Embistaca Jacksonit and E-mbistaca Caryii. 
They are from 8in. to 11in. in length. The body is compressed, 
oval, and covered with scales of a medium size, which are 
peculiar in being cycloid. Another unique feature is, that at the 
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base of the long dorsal fin are two or three rows of scales 
separated from those of the body by a rather broad scaleless 
furrow. The anterior part of this fin can be folded back and 
concealed. The genital apparatus in a state of pregnancy 
consists of a large violet bag, so transparent that one can 
distinguish through it the shape, colour, and formation of the 
small fish with which it is filled. The fish when ready to escape 
are miniatures of their mother in 
shape and colour, and fitted to seek 
their own livelihood. This genital 
sack seems to be nothing but the 
widened end of the ovary, and the 
pouches into which it is divided 
within are merely folds of the ovary 
itself. In each of these pouches a 
young one is wrapped up as in a 
sheet, and all are packed in tightly. 
As many as nineteen young ones 
have been found in one fish. The 
males are not quite as large as the 
females, either in length or circum- 
ference. It is fifty years since 
scientific attentien was first drawn 
to them, and at that time the 
discovery was thought to be a new 
one. But as far back as 1769 the 
naturalists attached to an astrono- 
mical expedition reported, on their 
return to Paris, the existence of 
a sea fish which bere ycung 
which, when removed from the 
mother, were capable of swimming 
with great celerity. 


ILL-WISHERS: A Cornish Superstition. 


[By ComMMANDER SHORE.] 


T a time when the air is full of empirical schemes for 
making fortunes out of farming, while agricultural 

- depression reigns supreme and the woes of land- 
lords are the ceaseless theme of county journalists, it is 
refreshing to turn from the ravings of theorists, intoxicated with 
the splendour of their panaceas for the ills of all classes, to the 
sober, matter-of-fact experiences of a really practical farmer, a 
true son of the soil, who, by dint of honest industry, combined 


with native shrewdness, succeeded in screwing out of the land 
a competency for the declining years of life. 

A proverbially hard-headed and thrifty class are the Cornish 
farmers, with a knack cf seeing to the root of things. And of this 
deserving class of men the author of the following interesting 
reminiscences must be regarded as facile srinceps. Endowed 
with a clear head and a marked business capacity, his mind 
presented a veritable store-house of quaint lore, which only 
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needed tapping to pour forth a fertilising torrent of esoteric 
knowledge. Keligion, theology, and philosophy, to say nothing 
of the science and practice of agriculture, were every-day 
subjects which this shrewd old gentleman had mastered in his 
own peculiar way; and as wisdom flowed from the lips of this 
typical “* Cornish worthy ” of the old school, one could not but 
feel how shamefully the opportunities for self-improvement so 
lavishly provided by indulzent parents have been neglected by 
most of us. 

This chapter, let it be clearly understood, treats of serious 
subjects, the mastery of which necessarily entails a certain 
concentration of thought on the part of the reader. Let him 
then who, like jesting Pilate, cares for none of these things and 
hankers after frivolity and small talk, pass this chapter over for 
the lighter diet that follows. On the other hand, let not the 
proud scholar run away with the idea that there is nothing to be 
learned from the discourse of a Cornish agriculturist. Nothing 
is so dangerous to its possessor as intellectual pride. The scraps 
of worldly wisdom, the gems of philosophy that abound in the 
few following words are worthy of study, if only as affording an 
insight into the state of mind that goes to make up the sterling 
worth of a Cornish farmer of the last generation. Of the author of 
these experiences it may be truly said, in the words of the poet :— 

** Thou whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy soul’s immensity : 
Thou best philosopher, who yet does keep 
Thy heritage: thou eye among the blind, 
That deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 
Haunted for ever by the eternal mind : 
Mighty Prophet! Seer blest ! 
On whom these truths do rest, 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find.” 


We had been discussing various matters—the difficulties 
connected with poultry-keeping, stock-raising, and kindred sub- 
jects, all of which were placed in new and interesting aspects 
by the light of his own rich and varied experience. 

‘“‘T can tell you of some very strange things that happened 
to me,” said he; “* you may account for them as you like, but all 
[ tell you I can vouch for as facts, and they are very extra- 
ordinary. When I took M. farm, many years ago, a labourer 
and his wife came to live in a cottage close by to work for me. 
His wife brought a lot of fowls with her, although it was 
contrary to the agreement. However, we didn’t say anything 
about it, but from that time we never could rear any chickens ; 
they all died away at once, so I told the man he must get rid of 
his poultry, as we could not rear our own. After that, we never 
even got any hatched.” 

I feigned a proper surprise, and asked how he explained this, 
hoping to pick up a useful wrinkle in the management of poultry. 

‘“‘] can’t explain it, except it was that the woman had put a 
wish on them. Then I had a nice pig,” he continued, “and that 
died too! I don’t know how it was, and was never able to find 
out, for you see the woman went and buried it without saying a 
word to me, but there were lots of people who said she put a 
wish on it. The woman’s name was Susan W.,, and I can tell 
you something more about her.” 

The personality of this woman was becoming so interesting 
that I expressed a burning desire to hear all I could about her. 

“The daughter of the man who kept the inn down at P. had 
some words with Susan, about something, I don’t know what it 
was, but they quarrelled anyway, and the girl took to having 
fits very bad, and people said that Susan W. had put a wish on 
her. Well, the girl’s brother, hearing of this, happened to meet 
Susan one day, and began to threaten her. I suppose he made 
as if he was going to beat her for putting the wish on to his 
sister ; anyway, he :rightened Susan out of her life, and after that 
the fits left his sister, she never had them again. Now that was 
a very singular thing, wasn’t it?” 

It certainly was singular, and the incident called to mind a 
somewhat similar case, in which a Boddinnick lady was the 
principal. 

“Did I ever hear of a woman at Boddinnick who ill- 
wished ?”” said my friend in reply to a query. ‘Oh, yes, there 
was an old woman called Betsy B., living there in old days, who 
folks said could put a wish on things. Leastways, I know this, 
that some very curious things happened, and I am sure I can’t 
explain them, unless it was, as people used to say, that it was 
from ill-wishing. What I am going to tell you now you can 
depend on, as I heard of it from the very people it happened to. 

‘At one time, there was a Mr. B. and his family living 
at a farm near the top of Boddinnick Hill. I knew them just as 
well as I know my own brother. Well, he had been buying a 
calf, and his man was leading it home, when, as he got to the 
gate of the farm, they passed old Betsy, who was standing there 
talking witha man. As the calf came by, the man said to Betsy, 
‘Oh, I see Mr. B. has been getting a calf—a nice little beast 
it is, too.” ‘Yes,’ says Betsy, ‘but it will never take no 
meat.’ And, sure enough, that calf never did take any meat. 
It died soon after. Now, that was very remarkable 
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“The B.'s,” continued he, “‘ were very clean people, but 
somehow they were always lousy, no matter what they did. 
They’d wash themselves, and change their clothes, but they’d 
no sooner get into their clean things than the lice would begin 
creeping about them. How was that, did you say? Oh, every- 
one said it was Betsy B. She had put a wishon them, you see! 
There was a man called R. living at Highways, who got 
into her bedroom one day when she was out, and he found 
it full of toads. 

‘“‘Then there was a Mr. Fred A., who had Toadmoor one 
time; some very curious things happened to him. He was a 
very great friend of mine, and he told me this himself, so you 
may depend upon it as being true. Indeed, I may say he was 
a thoroughly upright man, a man, too, who was very much 
beloved in the parish by everyone who knew him. But to 
continue the story. One time, I can well remember it, for I 
was at the next farm to him, everything went wrong with his 
beasts. first it was the sheep, then it was the cows, next the 
pigs, and then, may be, the poultry; but anyway, the animals 
were all dying off, and no one could tell what was the matter. 
Poor man, he was in a terrible way about them, and well he 
might be, to see the things all going off like that, and for no 
reason as far as one could see. At last he was persuaded by 
someone to go and see a man at Plymouth who was said to 
know all about these sort of things, and could put them right 
anyway, he would tell Mr. A. what to do. Well, he went to 
Plymouth, explained to the man what had happened, and the 
man told him at once what was the matter, and said that if he 
would stay in Plymouth for the night he would show him his 
enemy in a glass. As it so happened, Mr. A. wasn’t able to 
stay in Plymouth away from home the night, so the man told 
him the names of the two women who were doing him harm. 
One was Sally H., who swept the streets at Polruan, the other 
was Betsy B. The man also told him that whenever he passed 
Sally H. he was to pass her on the left side, and never to speak 
to her. So he came home, and he did as the man had told him, 
and whenever he passed Sally H. after that she was seized with 
dreadful pains, and would groan as he went by. She died at 
last with these pains. The next time Betsy B. came up to the 
farm he took a cart-whip and whipped her off the premises. 
Well, I need scarcely say, he wasn’t troubled by those women 
any more, and his beasts all got right again. 

‘““Now, I heard all this from Mr. A. himself; and, as I 
told you, he was a very great friend of mine, and a man you 
could trust.” 

It would, of course, have been impious to cast doubts on 
the veracity of such a high authority. The management of 
stock was gradually assuming a novel, and hitherto unsus- 
pected, importance. And as it was essential to know the where- 
abouts of a professor of the new science of treating diseases in 
stock, I at once put the question. 

“ Well,” was the reply, ‘I can’t say for sure; but Mr. A. 
told me that the one he went to see was quite a gentleman, and 
lived in a fine house, and that when he was shown in he found 
the room quite full of people waiting their turn. 

‘*‘ There was another man of the same sort,’’ continued my 
philosophical friend, ‘‘ who understood about these kind of things 
living down West. The way in which I came to know anything 
about him was like this. A lot of my sheep had gone bad—that 
was when I was at C.—in fact, I lost a lot of things, and could not 
tell what was the matter with them—they just died off. Well, one 
day when I was at the blacksmith’s shop up at Trenewen, the man I 
was speaking about chanced to be there. His name was Thomas, 
and directly he saw me he said, ‘ I knewed thy name when I saw 
thee; I could tell thy name by thy horse.’ He always talked 
like a Quaker. Well, as soon as I heard who he was I got him 
to come over and look at my beasts. The first thing he did 
was to go up to a sheep that was lying on its side—there were a 
lot of them bad, as I was saying—and he stroked it, looked it 
all over, and said he knew what was the matter with it. Then 
he repeated some mysterious words, I can’t exactly mind what 
they were now, pulled off a little bit of wool, held it up between 
his fingers, and told me to take it and burn it, and to repeat 
some words he gave me while it was burning. Well, I did what 
he told me: I burnt the bit of wool, said over the words, and 
directly I had done that the sheep got up and walked away, and 
the whole lot of them got right at once. I never had any more 
losses after that. There is one thing I forgot to tell you. At 
the same time as he told me about burning the wool he said, 
‘There is a woman working for you here, but she won’t be over 
to-day!’ Well, sure enough, she never did turn up that day.” 

"Twas the old story—* Cherchez la femme.” 

‘« While the man was at C. two other people came to con- 
sult him about their animals and different things.. One wanted 
him to go and see his sister who was bad. 

“ Amongst other things, Mr. Thomas told me that he could 
tell any stranger’s name directly he saw him. But he failed 
in that when Mr. A..came in. Yes, he failed there—he couldn’t 
tell his name. 
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“What I have just told you you can depend upon, as it all 
happened to myself. 

‘‘ There were two or three of the same sort of women I have 
been telling you about living at Pelynt. One of them was 
called Sally. A Mr. S. who had a farm at Lanreath, called T., 
had some words one day with Sally, and afterwards, do what 
they would, they couldn’t get the cream into butter. His 
daughter, who lived near, heard of this, and she came over and 
told them she’d warrant she’d get it into butter. Well, she 
started and worked all day at it, but she was no nigher at night- 
fall. Sometimes the cream would rise up like butter, and then 
it would all go away again, quite liquid-like. She could do 
nothing with it. 

‘Then there was a Mr. N., a farmer living at Pelynt, who 
used to supply Sally C., or her sister, with milk. Well, one 
day, when she came for her milk as usual, they told her she 
couldn’t have any more just then, as it was all wanted for the 
calves. After she had gone the calves wouldn’t touch the milk. 
Now that was a strange affair, wasn’t it? You see, she had 
put a wish on them. 

‘‘That same Mr. N. had a fine team of horses, and one day 
he sent them out with a strange hand, and they just stood still; 
nothing would get them to move. Mr. Thomas, the man from 
the West, was sent for, and when he came he just touched them 
and they went on all right. I knew of two or three that they 
called witches in old times, who could do a little of this sort of 
thing.” 

It was but natural that I should ask my informant what, in 
the opinion of practical and scientific farmers like himself, were 
the most reliable specifics in cases of ill-wishing. Upon which 
he proceeded, without hesitation, to enter into details of a 
technical and most elaborate, not to say disgusting, nature, 
which, I regret to say, for the sake of science, must be left to the 
imagination of the reader. Suffice it to remark here, that had 
not the facts been vouched for by a respectable and devout old 
gentleman, they might well have been deemed incredible. 

‘*T have heard,” said I, ‘*that C. is haunted ?” 

‘“* Yes, I have heard so too, but we never saw anything while 
we were living there, nor ever heard anything except rats; and 
I can assure you that unless you had heard them yourself you 
would never have believed what a noise rats can make ' When 
first I went there I used to put things across the passage, but I 
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never found anything disturbed in the mornings, so I didn’t give 
the matter any more thought. The house was occupied formerly 
by a French lady, called Madame Fincher, and the story I heard 
was this:—A man called P. lived there before I came, and one 
night his son, coming home late and finding the door barred, 
said, ‘ Well now, I wonder how Madame Pincher will manage 
this affair!’ The words were hardly out of his mouth before 
he was lifted right over the door, through a small window, and 
laid gently down on the floor. Now I was told that by Mr. P. 
himself, and he was a very steady, respectable man, and one 
you could rely on. 

‘‘ Yes, I’ve heard that T. is haunted, and that when the B.’s 
were living there Mrs. B. saw a man standing in her room one 
Sunday afternoon, when she went up to tidy herself. 

‘‘T., another farm, was always said to be haunted, too, 
though I never saw anything while I was living there. The 
report originated in this way. The man who lived there long 
ago married a lady who was deformed, though I believe she was 
a very amiable person. After her death the man married his 
housekeeper, who had been with them during the lifetime of his 
first wife, and she was in the habit of making fun of his former 
wife by trying to imitate her ways. Well, one day, as she was 
going upstairs mimicking in this way, just as she entered her 
room she fell down dead! And at the same moment, so her 
husband found out afterwards, by comparing the times, a yoke 
of oxen that were ploughing in a field close by got restive, broke 
loose from the plough, and tore about the field like wild things. 
The room where she died has never, I believe, been used for 
sleeping in since ; we always kept corn and such-like things in it. 

‘‘ Now,” continued my amiable friend, after a pause, “ what 
I have told you are absolute facts, which I have either witnessed 
myself or heard of direct from the parties who were concerned, 
and whom I can depend on. How do I explain them? I can’t 
explain them at all! They are very mysterious, but isn’t the 
world full of mysteries? There are lots of things we can’t 
understand, even in the Bible, though there is no doubt but 
what we shall understand everything some day.” 

Then followed a long and subtle discourse on religion, from 
which it was evident that this fine old Cornish farmer was a 
burning and a shining light, if not an elder, of the church to 
which he owned allegiance. 

(To be continued. ) 
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| N the Western Isles of Scotland, by the mild warm hills 
which the Gulf Stream washes, the Highland herds are the 
natural inhabitants of the moorland. There the red or tawny 
steers take the place of the horned mountain sheep, or the red 
deer of the glen and corries of the Northern and Central High- 
lands. Asa contribution to the landscape, these shaggy, long- 
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horned cattle are, if we must confess it, vastly more ornamental 
even than deer. They are far more splendid in colour, being 
independent of all need for ‘‘ adaptation to environment.” The 
colour of the dun deer naturally assimilates to that of the 
heather and rocks. His horns look like dead branches, and his 
coat like a patch of withered heather or dead fern. But the 
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colours of the Highland cattle, bred largely to suit the fancy of 
wealthy owners, are superb. Some are jet black, others silver 
dun, or a silvery sort of white, the beauty of tint being greatly 
enhanced by the length and softness of the hair. Others, 
again, are rich yellow or red roan, with so much long white hair 
intermixed that the shade of colour resembles lynx-skin. But 
the most common, and perhaps the finest in contrast with the 
landscape, is the deep rich uniform red, which among Highland 
breeders is now the shade preferred to any other. Fine as is 
their contribution to the colour of the heather-clad moor, they 
appear to still greater advantage ON THE VERGE OF THE CLIFF, 
with their deep red coats contrasted against the green pasture, 
the purple cliffs across the bay, and the silver sea. 

In our illustration, the bull in the foreground has such a 
mop of hair on his forehead that it reaches almost to his 
muzzle, and completely covers his eyes. How he manages to 
see to find his way across the moor is one of the puzzles of the 
outside world. But the Highland herdsman in the background 
maintains that it causes no inconvenience; and his affection for 
his cattle is such that he might be relied on to act as hairdresser, 
and reduce the ‘ hang "’ to smaller proportions, if it were really 
needed. The cows which form the rest of the herd are much 


lighter in build, have finer and more curving horns, and less” 


shaggy coats. 

The next scene, By a HiGHLtanp Locn, shows even 
wilder scenery—treeless moor and desolate rocks ; the cows and 
mountain-bred calves are of a slightly different strain, with 
shorter coats. 

The tendency of certain districts to produce a long growth 
of hair in the domestic animals which are bred there has never 
been explained. The West of Scotland certainly has some 
such effect. Besides the Western cattle, which are the shaggiest 
of all, the Skye terrier is noted for his abnormal growth of soft 
long hair; and the shepherds’ dogs of the district, before the 
general mixture of breeds which has taken place since collies 
became fashionable, had exceptionally long coats. But the 
collie is really a late comer in the Highlands, except as an aid to 
the ancient industry of the cattle-drover. Sheep were neither 
known nor wanted until quite modern days; nor are the 
Western sheep remarkable for length of wool, like the cattle and 
the dogs. In the district of Angora, in Asia Minor, on the other 
hand, cattle retain their ordinary coats, while dogs, rabbits, cats, 
and, above all, the famous Angora goats, all produce hair of 
wonderful length, fineness, and beauty. 

In spite of their fierce appearance, these herds of the moor- 
land are very quiet creatures when on their native hills. The 
cows used regularly to be milked; but it was found that this 
did not answer, as, probably owing to the wild state in which 
they lived, they soon “went dry.” Now the main object of 
their owners is to rear the young stock on the moors and low 
pastures by the sea, and to sell them for fattening in the South. 
There is no meat quite so good as this Highland beef, except 
perhaps the Hereford, and it commands the best prices in the 
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London market. The herds of steers are drafted South at the 
beginning of winter, and fattened for Christmas beef entirely on 
the grass-lands of Scotch and English meadows and parks. The 
change of food, from the fine and scanty grasses and herbage of 
the Highlands to the rich and flesh-forming pastures of the low- 
lands and the South, causes them to fatten naturally ; and though 
they are slow in coming to maturity, this grass-fed beef excels in 
quality. ‘Their picturesque appearance also makes them a 
very welcome addition to our parks. At Woburn Abbey, for 
example, numbers of these cattle may be seen feeding among 
the red deer, fallow deer, and various foreign animals, and, so 
far as colour goes, present a finer appearance than any other 
species in the park. C. J. Cornisu. 
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reader of books than to lay hands on a new volume from the imagina- 

tive brain of Miss Mary E. Wilkins. He opens it in the clear con- 
fidence that he will find something, or many things, worth reading ; that the 
author will unfold before him a tale, or many tales, which will touch brain and 
heart alike, which will carry away his interests and his sympathies. Even more 
true than usual are these observations when applied to ‘‘ Silence,” now pub- 
lished by Messrs. Harpers. In this volume are collected six short stories, of 
which three only will be treated in any detail in the lines which follow. This 
course is followed not because the six are not all of them worthy of notice, but 
because, by touching three with some little particularity, one may succeed in 
giving in a short space some little idea of the excellence of the whole. 
‘* Silence,” the title story, takes the reader back to the frontier days when 
the French and the Indians were in alliance, and settlers on the frontier held 
their lives in their hands. Silence herself, a peasant maiden of Deerfield, was 
the affianced of David Walcot, who had been standing sentry all the cold 
winter’s day. She was oppressed with a foreboding of evil, as was the old crone 
Goody Crane. ‘I saw a blotch of blood,” she cried. ‘‘I have been seeing 
them everywhere all day . . . the enemy will be upon us.” And 
Goody Crane was of the same opinion, ‘‘ There’ll be fire enough ere morning, 
I trow, to warm the whole township.” And they laughed at Silence, and 
David Walcot soothed her, and her aunt, Eunice Bishop, treated her with stern 
coldness. None the less, that night ‘‘a great rosy glow suffused the frosty 
windows”; ‘‘above everything else came something like a peal of laughter 
from wild beasts or ‘fiends.” The Indians and French were on them, and the 
desperate fight and cruel butchery which followed are described with such vivid 
and sympathetic strength as I have never seen surpassed. Eunice Bishop’s 
house was as a fort. The neighbours flocked to it, and kept up a brave fight, 
even though they were compelled to melt the widow’s pewter plate for 
bullets. And they beat the enemy back. Then in the cold dawn the house 
itself caught fire, and they were driven out into the snowy, bloodstained street 
of the village. Here followed scenes of infinite horror. Dead men lay scalped 
in the snow. A sister of one of them, dazed with grief, picked up a dead baby 


“| ‘HERE are few greater treats that come in the way of the professional 
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and vowed that it was living. Together they huddled in Goodwife Sheldon’s 
house, but the goodwife lay murderel in her bed. And all the while Silence 
sought for David Walcot, and found him not, for he had been taken away 
captive. Then for a long period she was half dazed, half insane, going about 
her household duties as one mazed with grief, and calling aloud, ever and anon, 
for David. Then at last he came back, but she knew him not until Goody 
Crane prophesied that ke should return with a white fleece over his shoulders, 
and persuaded him to fulfil the prophecy. Then Silence recognised him, 
and at this point one of the most touching stories within my memory came to 
anend, ‘*The Buckley Lady” is a pathetic little story. There was a carver of 
tombstones who had a most beautiful little daughter, Persis, and her beauty 
attracted the notice of great folk, insomuch that a great man held out hopes to 
the father that he would return to make her his bride. Forthwith, the father 
and mother took to cherishing Persis and trying to make a lady of her. No 
longer was she permitted to gather the driftwood from the shore ; to take her 
sare in household tasks ; to expose her fair skin to sun and wind and rain. 
They kept her all day in the best room embroidering and reading poetry and 
playing music ; they never let her walk abroad without morocco shoes and a 
veil over her face. And Persis almost went mad in her prison of artificial 
elegance, but the great man from over seas never came to carry her away. 
Darius Hopkins—Phcebus, what a name !—saved the situation. He came, he 
saw, he was conquered, and he conquered. Eventually, indeed, he carried 
Persis away in precisely the same kind of equipage that had brought the great 
man from over seas in the first place ; and they were happy. But the old man, 
Ichabod, her father, never got over it, and when he died, of a broken heart, they 
found his headstone, with a sad inscription, neatly carved, in his workshop. 
‘* Evelina’s Garden,” the last story to which attention is directed, is just a 
beautiful double love story; firstly, of love of the low-born for the high-born, which 
was blighted—-hence Evelina’s garden, which is entirely delightful ; secondly, of 
love also of the low-born for the high-born, Evelina’s niece, which came right in 
the end. A sweeter, simpler story, or one more fragrant of the savour of New 
England, it would be impossible to conceive. Take them for all in all, these 
stories are as good as any man could desire. 

Of those of Mr. F. C. Philips, collected under the title ‘* Men, Women, 
and Things ” (Duckworth), it is not possible to speak in terms of equally high 
praise. They are clever, of course; everything that is written by the author of 
‘* As in a Looking-Glass” is clever; but there is no question that to pass from 
Miss Wilkins to Mr. Philips is to pass from an atmosphere which is pure and 
noble to one which is not of the same quality. The one writer makes one 
think of that which is best in human nature, the other of that which is worst. 
Trifling social sketches are these, aiming to show the meanness of man, and 
making him out rather worse than he really is. For example, in the first story 
a man is engaged to a born flirt, and she is honestly in love with him. She is 
disfigured by small-pox. She offers him his freedom, and he takes it almost as 
a matter of course. No real gentleman would do that, and most of Mr. 
Philips’ heroes, the one in “* The Test of Ridicule,” for example, fall short not 
merely of one’s ideals, but of one’s experience of the average man. This 


The Ladies Kennel 


HE Botanical Gardens, Regent’s Park, were a very pretty 
sight on the 23rd of June, when the Ladies’ Kennel 
Association held their two days’ show there. That the 

show was an immense success, doing great credit to its organisers, 
it is unnecessary to say; but it may be permissible to add that 
this success is all the more gratifying to all who are interested 
in that excellent institution, the Ladies’ Kennel Association, 
because it comes immediately on the top of troubles and disagree- 
ments of which it is hoped that we may have heard the last. For 
nothing is more undesirable than bickering between great insti- 
tutions both of which have the same good objects in view. The 
velvet lawns were ornamented with handsome women and lovely 
dogs, and the flora that have their abiding place there were aided 
in their pretty effect by the bright garments of the fair dames 
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reminds me of a story, which may be none tne worse because it is true. I was 
looking for a book on a railway stall some years ago, wnen the clerk pressed 
upon my notice what he called ‘‘ the latest by d/rs. F. C. Philips.” Now Mr. 
Philips is, in fact, a barrister, and he was once an officer in Her Majesty’s 
Service. But the simple-minded bookstall clerk had no doubt been misled by 
the venom with which the author of these stories describes the mere male. 
Passing by that fault, and it is a fault to exaggerate even the sordid meanness of 
man, there is ingenuity as well as pathos in these stories. Of ingenuity, ‘‘ One 
Good Turn ” is a fair example ; of pathos, ‘‘ The Pink Pinafore ” is a gem. 

‘* Materfamilias ” (Ward, Lock, and Co.) is a new and odd book by Miss 
A‘la Cambridge. One can hardly call it a story; it is, in form at any rate, 
rather a piece of ruthless self-analysis. It is the kind of book which the young 
bride might be well advised to read in order to learn what to avoid. The 
narra‘ing character, who dissects herself, begins as a headstrong girl who elopes 
with an unsuitable person because her father marries again. Having no money, 
they are obliged to live apart, he as a ship’s doctor, she as a governess. He 
gets ill in Australia, she takes ship to nurse him, falls in love with the captain, 
fortunately finds husband the first dead when she reaches Melbourne, and 
marries the captain. So far, so good. But I am glad I was not Captain Braye 
to start with, or any of his sons or daughters afterwards, for Mrs. Braye had a 
tender heart and other virtues, but also, on her own confession, a short temper 
and a persistently jealous disposition. She was jealous of the female passengers 
whom her husband carried, she got her boys fiercely flogged for minor offences, 
she was furious over her son’s engagement, she was wild with jealousy because 
she was kept out of the way when her daughter’s baby was born. In fact, the 
feud would never have ended if the blessed baby had not been attacked with the 
croup. Then grandmamma rushed in and saved his life with that which is, in 
such cases, the elixir vite. ‘* Remember never to be without a 4oz. bottle 
of ipecacuanha wine, hermetically sealed when fresh, and kept where you can 
readily lay your hand upon it.” In fact, there is a good deal of the nursery 
about this book, far too much for my humble taste. But for all that there is 
human interest also, and, although I resolutely deny that Miss Cambridge of 
Australia is worthy to be compared with Miss Wilkins of New England, there 
is no doubt that this book of hers will wake the sympathies of many readers. 
Some will sympathise with Mrs. Braye. So, in a measure, can I; but I would 
not have been Captain Braye for all the world. 

**In Pursuit of the Trout” (Dent) is a dainty little volume in which 
Mr. G, A. B. Dewar has collected a number of his scattered but excellent 
articles upon a subject of which he is absolute master. They are excellent reading, 
one and all, for they are good fish stories, written by a man who -knows how to 
wield a pen no less skilfully than a split-cane rod. 

‘*Our Friend the Horse,” by Frank Townend Barton (Dean), is an eminently 
practical and straightforward book, which makes no kind of pretence at literary 
style. It is as bald as Euclid himself. But it is absolutely crammed ‘full of 
information and advice for the use of all those persons who have to do with 
horses, and it is invaluable for the purposes of ready reference in any country 
house, small or great, and wherever horses are kept. 


Association Show. 


who made the Gardens their headquarters for the time being, 
while their canine pets competed for the honours of the show- 
ring. The following day would have been a still more brilliant 
function but for the weather. In spite of a heavy rainfall and 
leaden skies, H.R.H. the Princess of Wales paid her long. 
promised and anxiously-expected visit, and went through all the 
tents, even the one in which the worship of Pasht went on from 
the opening to the close of the show. There were twelve rings 
in all, in which judging continued right merrily throughout the 
greater part of the first day. 

Chows were judged by the Countess of Aylesford, and 
they turned up in considerable numbers, though more than one 
well-known breeder did not exhibit. Lady Granville Gordon's 
handsome Blue Blood took firsts in the challenge, winners’, 
and open (blue rough) classes, while her 
red «log, Peridot II., took the stud-dog 
prize, In the open classes for black and 
red dogs, Mrs. W. H. Mears and Miss S. L. 
Hayward took firsts with Ah Wonk and Mi 
Mas respectively. Miss Armyne Gordon 
was first in the limit class with the rough 
red Peritas ’95. 

Poodles were both good and 
numerous. Miss L. Johnson’s Boykie, a 
very fine specimen of the curly variety, 
was first in the challenge, winners’, 
and limit classes—he also took a 
Premiership and several specials—Black 
Coquette, Mrs. L. W. Crouch’s hand- 
some bitch, taking second in the challenge 
and winners’ and third in the open classes, 
Miss M. Humphrey’s Kilcrone ’94 coming 
in second. Inthe Puppy class, Mrs. Graves 
was first with Paul Pry, a very promising 
youngster bred by herself. Mrs. L. W. 
Crouch’s Ace of Hearts and Mrs. J. E. 
Johnstone’s Cushla were equal firsts in the 
novice class. M. Fregis must have had 
his hands full, for there were many other 
beauties too numerous for me to mention. 

Fox-terrier classes were not well filled. 
In the smooth variety, Mrs. E. Burns 
took. several firsts with the capital 
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youngster, Wicklow Don, under Mr. Alder- 
son, and the team prize with Dame Fly- 
away, Richmond Sanctuary, and Wicklow 
Don. Mrs. Rodney Mundy took several 
firsts and seconds, also the brace and team 
prizes, with her wire-haired Springfield 
Jovial, Springfield Briar Goldstream, and 
Springfield Xantippe. 

Mrs. Hughes’ glorious team of Skye 
Terriers were as usual most deservedly vic- 
torious, and were shown in the pink of 
condition. She is much to be envied in 
the possession of these splendid dogs, a 
number of which were portrayed in the 
article which appeared in these pages some 
little time since. 

Mrs. H. L. Horsfall’s beautiful team of 
Great Danes were splendidly fit. Champion 
Hannibal of Redgrave and his handsome 
mistress were admired alike by doggy and 
non-doggy visitors, and made a charming 
picture in the grand parade of champions. 

A very promising dog indeed is the 
Great Dane Victor of Redgrave, the pro- 
perty of Mrs. Cushny of Pain’s Hill, whose 
portrait we give with that of Victor himself. 
He is one of Mrs. Horsfall’s famous breed 
from Redgrave Hall, and bids fair in time to 
rival the great Hannibal himself. First 
prize in the novice class, a special, a bronze 
medal, and a very highly commended, are 
not a bad beginning for a dog born in 
February of 1897. 

The Hon. E. Dillon and Mrs. George 
Williams were well to the front with their 
picturesque Irish Wolfhounds, the former 
taking the brace and several other prizes 
with Dermot Astore and Lulu, and the 
latter the team with Cattbarr, Uchtar, and 
Shamus. 

There was a very interesting collection 
of foreign dogs. In the challenge and 
open classes for Norwegians and Lap- 
landers, Lady Ethel Cathcart took first 
with her well-known Jager. In the class 
for winners the Hon. Mrs. McLaren 
Morrison took first with her handsome 
dog, L’homme de Neige. Mrs. G. Stone- 
ham’s Esquimaux Eric was first in the 
open class for any other foreign variety, 
Miss A. Constance second with her 
Australian Ding Dong ’96, and the Hon. 
Mrs. Bailey third with her German Pointer, 
which, by the way, resembles an Old 
English Sheepdog. 

Greyhounds, other than Italian, were 
not, ten years ago, the kind of dog one 
expected to find cherished by a lady. But 
we have changed all that now, and ladies 
are as good judges as any men of the most 
ancient and graceful of the dogs of sport. 
It is true that in this class Mrs. Downes, 
with six handsome Greyhounds, had the 
field almost to herself, and walked in an 
easy victor against her only opponent. But 
her lot was quite remarkably good and full 
of quality, and was much admired. In 
Mastiffs there was no competition. 

In English Setters Mrs. Hopkinsscored, 
and only four Retrievers were shown. 
Miss G. Reston was the sole exhibitor of 
Pointers. 

The prize offered by the Ladies’ Field 
for the best Bloodhound was awarded to 
Miss F. Cuncliff Lee. 

We missed many familiar faces among 
the exhibitors. Mrs. Oughton Giles, with 
her beautiful Beagles, was conspicuous by 
her absence; Mrs. Oliphant and her Bull- 
dogs were no more; but no doubt the 
presence of so much beauty and fashion 
quite atoned for the loss of former 
exhibitors. Altogether the show was an 
extremely interesting one, the presence of 
such a number of competitors, the visit of 
the Princess of Wales, the many spectators, 
and the lawns and flowers of the Botanical 
Gardens all combining to make the fixture 
what it was. 

BEAGLE. 
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“Antigone” at Bradfield College. 


a Greek play, given in Greek, and played in a Greek 

theatre—not, however, in Greece, but in Berkshire. 
Berkshire is where the pigs come from, you know; and it is all 
you do know, in your casual American way, about the place 
until your English friends enlighten you to the effect that it is 
also a county containing much beautiful scenery, Bradfield 
Ccllege, and, triennially, the Greek play aforesaid. 

If Greek plays were common, if you could see one any day 
for a shilling at the Crystal Palace, or for nothing at all at the 
Imperial Institute, the odds are that you would live and die 
without knowing what one was like. But when you find out 
that the Greek play-plant blossoms only every three years, that 
you cannot go unless you are invited, that it necessitates a 
journey consisting of a 
cab ride, a railway jour- 
ney, anda four-mile drive, 
that it involves leav- 
ing London too early for 
luncheon and __ getting 
back too late for dinner, 
why, then it is quite a 
different matter; then you 
feel that nothing on earth - 
can keep you from going, 
and you gladly give up 
the parade of the Coach- 
ing Club and an after- 
noon at Ranelagh for the 
rare and difficult delights 
of the Greek play. 

Some weeks before 
the performance takes 
place you receive a large 
four-page circular, con- 
taining advice, instruc- 
tions, suggestions, and 
directions. You read it, 
and don’t know whether 
to be most struck by the 
completeness of the 
arrangements, the incon- 
gruous jostling of the 
classically antique and 
the shriekingly modern, or 
the unconscious humour 
with which it is adorned. 

As to completeness 
and thoroughness, that 
Bradfield College circular 
has never been ap- 
proached. It contains 
time-tables for all the 
trains on all the roads 
running anywhere near 
Bradfield. Bradfield it- 
self is not on a railway, 
but still—— It contains 
also maps of Bradfield 
and the vicinity, dia- 
grams of the coliege 
grounds, and of the 
theatre; also coupons 
which you fill in as to 
which day you intend 
going—there are to be 
three performances—by 
what train, from what 
place, whether you want luncheon when you get there, and, 
finally, whether you think you'd like a cup of tea before you 
start back home. Now that is the sort of college that earns its 
right to the title of Alma Mater. 

Then it goes on, that circular does, to mix up the centuries, 
until even you—who have such a bad ear for history that you 
are not sure but what Joan of Arc married Henry VIII., and 
went over on the “ Mayflower ” for her bridal tour—even you find 
Incongruities parading up and down that circular in a most delli- 
cious way. It gives you a contradictory taste in your mouth, 
for instance, when you read the paragraph which says that if 
you bicycle over from Reading or Theale to see the play—but 
you never get further; the conjunction of a Greek play and a 
bicycle is enough. 

_ Then an announcement that brakes and buses will be in 
waiting for you is immediately followed by another to the 
effect that in case of sudden showers, the play will be stopped by 
the Choragus. You don’t know whether the Choragus is a beast or 


()"“ in three years you are invited, if you are lucky, to 





a bird; taking probabilities into account, it is likely to be a 
classic policeman of sorts, and you immediately figure to your- 
self a London Bobby, in blue serge tunic and trousers, sandals, 
and a wreath of green leaves. Great stress is laid on what will 
be done if the day is ‘‘ hopelessly ” wet, for this, you must know, 
is an open-air performance, open to the winds of Heaven, to say 
nothing of the rains. Of that anon. 

But the line in the circular which most fascinates you is 
the one in which “ visitors are requested not to bring their 
dogs.” Up to the moment of reading this you had never 
thought of doing so. That anyone should contemplate taking a 
dog to a Greek play comes to you in the nature of a surprise. 
Fond as you are of experiments, you have never taken a dog even 
to the opera, though now that the suggestion is made to you by 
this wonderful circular, 
you can see dimly the 
appropriateness of taking 
an Italian greyhound to 
listen to * 11 Pagliacci,” 
or a dachshund to enjoy 
‘© Die Walkire.” But 
the only dog at your dis- 
posal for the Greek 
play is an Irish terrier 
pup, crossed with Scotch, 
and extra mischievous to 
boot, evidently not the 
one to be taken to con- 
template the sorrows of 
Antigone. Besides, you 
are fond of the little 
beast ; there is no reason 
why you should cloud 
his young life by requir- 
ing him to consider 
Sophocles and his utter- 
ances. The English sys- 
tem of education requires 
that young children of 
eight or thereabouts shall 
begin to have Greek in- 
flicted upon them, but 
you are unwilling that 
the like cruelty shall be 
inflicted on a defenceless 
dog. So, as far as he is 
concerned, you go alone. 

It is by no means a 
fine day when you start, 
but the station-master at 
Paddington says officially 
that it is not ‘ hope- 
lessly”” wet — in other 
words, that the perfor- 
mance will take place. 
All this as per instruc- 
tions in circular. The 
railway journey down is 
through a succession of 
showers, but they, like 
other misfortunes, do not 
seem so bad when you 
are not experiencing 
them personally, and you 
arrive at Bradfield in a 
sanguine frame of mind, 
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through luncheon. 
immediately after, you, with about 1,200 others, go to the 
theatre, and, seeing it, wonder if there is anywhere any more beau- 
tiful spot or one more nearly unique in this day of super-civilisation. 
Carved out of what was once a chalk pit, so that both the stage- 
building and the amphitheatre lie below the level of the college 
grounds, encircled by a belt of close-growing trees and shrubbery, 
and canopied by the sky, this Hellenic theatre seems far and 
delightfully removed from the present year of grace and fussiness, 
Above the top tier of stone seats, wild flowers blossom and 
grasses wave, in the trees the birds sing, and when Antigone and 
Ismene appear upon the curtainless stage, followed in a little 
while by the chorus, all sandalled, all clad in Greek drapery, 
nothing is lacking to convey the idea that one is indeed in 
Greece. For the time being one lives in a Greek atmosphere. 
But not a Greek climate. It rains, It does not merely 
shower or drizzle. It rains first, and then pours, and is the 
wettest rain that ever was known ; this is because you personally 
experience it. Classical or not, an umbrella is a good thing to 
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have, and a better thing to use. Your barbarian example is 
quickly followed, with the result that Jupiter Pluvius, or his 
Greek: equivalent, looks down upon. the spectacle of the 
“ Antigone” of Sophocles performed to a select congregation of 
umbrellas. 

There we sit, soaking up moisture for two nearly immortal 
hours—sit in the pouring rain, listening to a play in an absolutely 
unknown tongue, and doing it solemnly. No one seems to be 
struck by the idea that there is anything funny in it, and to tell 
the truth, there isn’t-—nct at the moment. It is one of those 
things that are funny when they are over, whose humour appeals 
to you afterwards. 

Presently you begin to find that the prevailing wetness is 
having its effect on you, mentally as well as physically ; you 
bezin to be critical instead of appreciative. You lose sight of 
what a wonderful feat of memory it is for these two young women, 
the college boys and their master to recite Greek for two soli | 
hours, acding to it the difficulty of really dramatic ix‘erpretation. 
You wax cross, and say that there is not much that is dramatic 
in a play where nothing really happens ; where everything in the 
way of murders and suicides and the like takes place in the 
unseen regions beyond the stage. You are nothing if not 
realistic in your present frame of mind. You think it a poor sort 
of play where the cl.aracters do everything important off the stage 
and then just come on and taikabout it. You forget how much more 
difficult it is to do this than it is to play in the modern fashion, 
where, to obviate standing still, you can smoke a cigarette, or 
get shot in one hand, and then go on telegraphing with the other 
hand. You forget all this, you do, and take to pouncing on 
unimportant details, as is the way of the incompetent critic. 

You note that Antigone wears many petticoats under 
her Grecian draperies, and you’ suspect her and Ismene 
of stays. Roman women, you say learnedly to your-elf, wore 
stays, but not Grecian women. You are willing to admit that 
these two heroines have shed their stockings for Art’s dear sake, 
but this leads you to a comparative study of all the bare 
sandalled feet on the stige, and (the flutes and lyres striking up 
at this moment in what sounds like an Apache war-song) you 
discover that the head lute-player, when he comes to a difficult 
part of the—er—music, wiggles his ‘oes frantically as if he 
were the armless boy in the circus playing on an imaginary 
piano. 

ut even the ever-pouring rain cannot dampen your en- 
thusiasm over the Creon of the play. who is at other times, when 
clothed and in his right mind, named Vince. In poise, dignity, 
dramatic force, voice, gesture, and development of character, 
he is so hard to beat that you are sure you have dis- 
covered the true derivation of the word in-Vincible. Ha-ha! 
Seriously, it seems a thousand pities that he is not upon the 
professional stage, instead of pottering around at a college over 
Greek particles—is particles the right word? Well, anyway, 
something small and difficalt, and not at all worth while. 

Heigh-ho! wetter and wetter. You become profanely descrip- 
tive, and call the place a Damphitheatre. Decide to leave, and 
are politely asked not to, as going in and out disturbs the actors 
(see circular), You explain politely that you do not want to go 
in and out—only out. Not in, not by no manner of means. 
That-you are so wet as to shoes and stockings that you must be 
getting web-footed. That if you stay any longer you will 
become an amphibious animal. Someone suggests that the final 
choru§ is being sung ; on this distinct understanding you remain 
to listen to’it, and it repays you for doing so. Polynices is dead, 
you know; Antigone has committed suicide; Haemon has 
followed suit ; and Eurydice has gone and done likewise. What 
do you think the chorus sings about? Funerals? no. Corpses ? 
not a word. Deathtin any shape? never a bit. My own 
language is not adequate; I quote from the authorised analysis 
of the play, found, of course, in the circular: ‘The chorus then 
makes its exit with a few words on the blessings of trudence.” 

At last you make your exit too, dripping, and on the way 
home come to two conclusions. One is, that the performance 
you have just witnessed was not really a play, but something in 
the line of aquatic sports. The other is afrepos of the circular’s 
announcement that if the day was “ hopelessly ” wet the play 
would be postponed. It was not postponed, therefore the day was 
not deemed a hopelessly wet one. All that you have to remark 
is that you now consider the English to be the most optimistically 
sanguine people on earth. Florence Haywarp. 


ie el ie in 
LITERARY NOTES. 

HE conversion of the Sfectator into what virtually amounts to a 
co-operative enterprise on'the part of some of its principal contributors is 

_ an event of the first order of importance in the social history of literary 
journalism. _Founded by two men of great sagacity and undoubted cultivation, 
the fec, as its familiar friends fondly call it, can look back upon a long and 
honourable record. Its establishment was not effected save by degrees and as a 
result of persistent and fearless effort ; but it came in due course, and I lisdlione I 
am right in saying that the course pursued in relation to the American Civil 
War was an essential factor in the making of prosperity. Expert knowledgé of 
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Indian affairs has also been distinctive of the Sfec at all times, although on 
occasion it has preached panic, as the sequel showed, with insufficient reason. 
Frank and honest in criticism but never venomous, refined and severe in tone, 
absolutely superior to the temptation to indulge in catchpenny vulgarity, the 
Spectator addresses an eminently respectable, highly educated, considerable, and 
very influential constituency. It has become a permanent and_ valuable 
institution, 

But a few months ago the strong and wise hand that steered the vessel 
through the stormy waters of politics, and through the waves of literature that 
are sometimes excited to roughness, was laid idle by death ; and now, probably 
for some reason following upon that death, the good ship passes into the hands 
of a group of men whom, for purely personal reasons, I should like to call 
young. But since some among them are my contemporaries and some are my 
friends, candour compels me to be content to say that they are not old, but in the 
full vigour of literary life. Mr. St. Loe Strachey, who will continue to act as 
editor at the handsome salary of 42.400, has valuable experience as an 
independent editor, and he dida great deal for the Corndil/ Alagaz-ne. To have 
occupied the chair of Thackeray, of Leslie Stephen, and of James Payn is no 
light thing. But, editorially speaking, it is a greater thing to have sat in the 
seat of Hutton; and Mr. Strachey had many years of training under that great 
editor. Mr. Charles L. Graves, formerly of Marlborough and Christ Church, 
is a journalist of versatile accomplishments and of much experience. He is, I 
believe, a musical critic——but on that matter I speak from hearsay only. Next 
to Mr. Owen Seaman, and perhaps to Dr, Traill, he is the gayest, the most 
polished, the most urbane, and the most pointed of our sa irical poets. As 
editor of the Cornhill he knows that thére are editorial necessities which the 
casual contributor must be compelled to recognise ; as a sometime workaday 
journalist on the G/ode he has valuable practical training. He too has had the 
advantage of training under Hutton’s strong but gentle hand. He is a most 
elegant scholar and a man of wide reading, gifted with the power of graceful 
expression and endowed with his full share of the merry humour of Ireland. 

Last to be mentioned among the co-operators is Mr. C. J. Cornish. 
Readers of CountrY LIFE need no introduction to this accomplished writer. 
His books and his breezy articles on field sports and country scenes, his 
affectionate knowledge of bird and beast, have delighted them over and over 
again, and will continue to charm them for many a day. There may be 
naturalists more scientifically exact—I do not know that he has ever pretended 
to pedantic precision—but there are few men in England who observe more 
keenly or with closer affection the ways of all creatures and things in the 
country which he loves. Others there are of the fellowship, not known to me 
personally ; but of the trio named I know enough to wish them good speed 
with cordiality and with implicit confidence. 

It is good hearsay that ** The Ambassador,” that eminently successful play 
from the pen of Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes), is to be published in book 
form. Of the playwrights of our generation, the majority, more’s the pity, have 
failed to be effective on the stage and off it. A few have sticceeded on the 
boards, but not between boards. A few have been triumphant between the 
boards, as Lord Tennyson was, but not often on the stage. For Mrs. 
Craigie I venture to predict that rare triumph which is double. The attraction 
of her play when acted is undeniable; the thoughtfulness of it, the quick 
turns of wit: and brain, the pointed epigrams, will be not less delightful 
to one sitting beneath the dreaming trees on a summer evening or in an arm- 
chair by the library fire when the evenings grow dark and cold. It is a corafort, 
by the way, to reflect that Mrs. Craigie is not likely to be tempted by the 
agents to undertake more work than she can accomplish with that conscientious 
care which marks all her work. 

Now and again the world learns, almost with a start, that Mr. W. E. Henley 
has been ill and is recovering. To those persons who do not know the undying 
courage with which he has carried on the work of literary life it is difficult to 
realise that the man whose work is soeminently robust and keen-edged can be a 
terrible sufferer from disease. He, the creator of the crusading spirit of the 
National Ubserver, the strong enemy of all that was unreal, the hurler of 
javelins that pierced straight to the heart of that which was shallow or 
pretentious, the bold man who.ventured to tell the truth even about Robert 
Burns, must surely, the world at large might think, be strong and healthy of 
body no less than of mind. But alas ! it has never been so, and even now Mr. 
Henley is recovering, with marvellous rapidity, be it said in all joy, froma very 
severe operation. He could ill have been spared. 

Finance is a subject very foreign to this column ; moreover, it is one of 
which I am never likely to be able to speak with authority. But that is no 
reason for passing unnoticed a clever volume of ‘ Financial Sketches ” 
(Columbus Publishing Company) by Miss Héléne Gringold and Mr. Dudley 
Ilardy. The many sharks of the city are severely treated in this little brochure ; 
so are others who are hardly sharks ; and Mr. Hardy’s drawings are full of spirit 
and expression. Far be it from me to say that the letterpress is always just ; 
much of it indeed seems to be flagrantly libellous if the persons attacked dare to 
say the cap fits them; but it is full of hard hitting that amuses, and of 
lessons that arevaluable. Thus it is said of the money-lender: ‘ He—and 
those of his kidney—can claim to haye seen more persons break their fast in 
plenty, dine in poverty, and sup in infamy than any other class of man or 


” 


woman ” 

A useful little book is ‘* Wrinkles for Cyclists,” by G. Lacy Hillier (George 
Newnes, Limited). Mr. Hillier, who is the chief author of the classic Badminton 
volume on cycling, knows his subject thoroughly, and to the man who, like your 
“¢ Looker-on,” uses the bicycle for gentle exercise, it is a great comfort to have 
a book of convenient size, pleasintly written, to which he can refer for advice in 
full certainty that his confidence will not prove to have been misplaced. 

Even relics of distinguished literary folk will not always sell well. For 
107 relics of the Bronté family in one lot Messrs. Sotheby could secure no bid 
on Saturday, and when the items were put'up separately many of them attracted 
no bidders. Says a melancholy chronicler: ‘* There were obviously few 
admirers of Charlotte Bronté present”; but the logic is not obvious. — I, for 
example, am a devoted admirer of the novelist, but I would not give sixpence 
for one of her crude and harsh drawings, signed or unsigned. 


Books to order from the library :— 


‘* Lockhart’s Advance through Tirah.” Captain L. J. Shadwell. (Thacker.) 
‘* Over the Alps on a Bicycle.” E. R. Pennell. (Unwin.) 

‘* Modern Instances.” Ella D’Arcy. (Lane.) 

‘* A Russian Vagabond.” Fred Waetows (Pearson.) 

‘* The Story of a Play.” W. D. Howells... (Harper. ) 


“On Plain and Peak.” Randolph Hodgson. (Constable.) LOOKER-ON, 
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Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR frontispiece represents Mrs. Henry Fludyer, wife of 
Colonel Henry Fludyer, formerly commanding the 2nd 
Battalion Scots Guards. Mrs. Fiudyer, who was- 

married in 1891, is the. daughter of Mr. Alexander Radcliffe 
Hordern. Colonel Fludyer, who is brother to Sir+Arthur John 
Fludyer, Bart., of Ayston Hall, served in the Egyptian Campaign 
of 1882 and in the Suakin Expedition of 1885. 


‘ a 

PICTURE of Ladys Gifford’ was our frontispiece for 

last week, and by a printer’s error, which we regret, 

was described ‘wrongly. Daughter of General John 

Alfred Street and wife of the ‘third Baron Gifford (who won his 

Victoria Cross in the Ashanti Expedition of 1873-74), Lady 

Gifford is one of the keenest sportswomen in the country. She 

hunts her own pack of seventeen-inch harriers, and in our issue 

of March 12th, 1898, we gave illustrations of them and some 

account of their successes.” Lady Gifford is also a skilful angler. 

The seat of Lord and Lady Gifford is the Old House, Betch- 
worth, Surrey. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad io recewe for consideration photographs, in- 
stantaneous or otherwise, besides literary contributions, in the shape of articles 
and descriptions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,000 words. Contributors are specially requested to place their names and 
addi esses ON their MSS. and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will not 
be responsible for the return of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
not be able to use, and the receipt of a proof must not be taken as evidence that 
an article ts accepted. Publication in COUNTRY LiFE alone will be recognised 
as acceptance. Where stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
those contributions which he does not require. 

With regard to photographs, the price required for reproduction, together 
with all descriptive particulars, must be plainly stated. Tf it ts desired that the 
Photographs should be returned, a sufficiently stamped and directed envelope must 
be enclosed for the purpose. 

The index to Vol. I11. of Country Lire ts now ready, and will be 
forwarded to subscribers at request on receipt of a stamped and addressed wrapper. 


ts ” 

[he Umpire and “ No-ball. 
HERE is a certain very famous cricketer of whom it is 
said that the form which nightmare always assumes with 
_ him is to make him start up violently in bed, throw his 
arm into the air, and call out “ No-ball” at the top of a sten- 
torlan voice, to the terror of his wife and family. And, curiously 
enough, this cricketer is not a bowler. We could have conceived 
the probability of the case easily enough had he been a bowler 
and yet more easily had he been an umpire; but, seeing that he 
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is only a bat, though so famous a bat, one does not, quite see 
why the “no-ball”” bogey should have taken such hold on his 


-mind and imagination. ‘The batsmin has all to gain, nothing te 


fear, from the “no-ball,” though commonly the umpire does not 
call soon enough for the batsman to realise the liberties he may 
take with the ball till it is almost on him. Nevertheless, it is to 
bowler and to umpire, rather thin to batsmin, that the ‘ no- 
ball” should be a legitimate and normal occasion of nightmare. 

It must be a very frightful thing. We can conceive the 

bowler approaching the wicket with intent to bowl, but uncertain, 
just a little, how his arm is going to behave ; whether it-is going 
to deliver the legitimate ball, or to misconduct itself into a throw, 
and, again, uncertain of the point of view that the umpire may 
be taking in regard to what ‘he is pleased to call his bowling.” 
And the umpire’s sentiments, on the other hand—the uncertainty 
in his mind as to what exactly the so-called bowler will be up to, 
whether his action will be altogether: above suspicion, and, if 
not, the degree of suspicion that will justify him in calling out 
‘No-ball”; finally; the manner in which’ this possible ‘ no- 
balling” will react on his reputation, for umpires, after all, 
are human, though they ought not to be, and no bowler’s favour 
and affection is won by “ no-balling ” him. ' 

These observations are suggested to us by a recent case o 
“ no-balling ” that occurred in the match between Sussex and 
Oxford University. In the opinion of a well-qualified umpire a 
certain well-known amateur threw. The umpire had the 
courage of his opinions, “no-balled” the bowler thrice in 
succession, and the over had to finish itseif off with lobs. This 
was not a very important case of ‘ no-balling,’, because it so 
happens that the sufferer is one whose high cricketing reputation 
depends only secondarily on his bowling, but that, of course, is 
an accident ; it is not of the essence of the matter. The “ no- 
balling” ceases to be a matter of no importance when the 
cricketer’s life, as a player, depends on his bowling, as in the 
case of the Australian Jones and of Lancashire” Crosland. 
Both these are —of the !atter we should rather spexk in the past 
sense—fast bowlers, very fast bowlers. A few years ago there 
were » ite a number of slow bowlers who never bowled a ball. 
Every so-called “ ball” was a throw. But nobody minded that: 
it is the fast throwers that folks object to, especially the bats- 
man who stands up to them on fiery wickets, for they are 
dangerous not only to the stumps but to human. life and limb. 
Of course the slow throwers ought, logically, to be ‘ no-balled ” ; 
but they do no damage to the game by making it a dangerous 
one, so they are allowed, by a tacit concession, to go on throwing 
to the end of the chapter. These men throw all the time, and 
nothing is said about it. On the other hand, if a fast bowler 
were to throw always, he would be ‘ no-balled” always. He 
would not be allowed to attempt to bowl at all ; he would give no 
trouble. These, then, the perpetual throwers, are not the people 
that cause bother and nightmares. The occasional throwers are 
the fellows that stick, like a sharp thorn, in the batsman’s and 
umpire’s side. For, say what we may, the batsman too has 
some excuse for his nightmare. It is intensely aggravating to 
be bowled, to be out, by a ball that you know to be a ‘ no-ball? ; 
to have a consciousness that you are not fairly out, but to have 
to retire nevertheless, and to give the miscalled bowler his 
iniquitous triumph. And you have no redress. ‘The umpire is 
there to see that you get justice ; but he does not see to it. He 
neglects his duty. That is, in fine, the root of the matter and 
the real occasion of the nightmare: the umpire does not do 
his duty. 

Mr. Pecksniff observed that if Nelson expected every man 
to do his duty, he must be very sanguine and would be grievously 
disappointed. To avoid that poignant disappointment, let us 
try not to expect too much of our umpires. Their duties are 
heavy, and rather delicate, but it is difficult to see how the 
inatter is to be amended. ‘There is a suggestion for such amend- 
ment, that we cannot find ourselves able to endorse, in the 
columns of a gifted contenporary—amendment, at least, so far 
as Australian matches are concerned—that we should bowl no 
man whose action has been questioned. That .is a hard 
suggestion, looking at it generally, for it is conceivable that a 
man may change his action, and from a thrower turn himself 
into a bowler—and we do not wish to deny the penitent sinner 
his chance—and again it is a hard suggestion, looking at it 
narrowly, for the Australians are quite sufficiently intelligent to 
observe that we have no very valuable bowler at present whose 
action is doubttul, while that of one of their most dangerous ones 
has been questioned again and again. They are more than likely 
to ask themselves whether this seeming simple regulation that is 
suggested to us might not be subtly intended to place us in a 
better position for contesting the legality of their good bowler’s 
action than that of our indifferent ones. 

No. We are inclined to think that this is not the wisest 
solution, but that the wisest solution is that whicli we pro- 
posed before, namely, that the umpire should do his duty. 
Philips, as we conceive, at Brighton, did his duty, an] no 
more nor less than bis duty, if he thought that. Mr. I’ry was 
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throwing, in ‘‘no-balling” him. The trouble is that a bowler 
may go on bowling, over after over, fairly enough, but then, all 
at once, nay take to throwing. This is what bothers the umpire. 
Other utapires, may-be, have not “ no-balled” the bowler in 
question, and this very umpire has allowed him to go on 
bombarding the wicket hitherto unmolested. It seems to be laying 
himself open to the charge of inconsistency-—inconsistency with 
his own previous opinion and with that of all his fellow-umpires— 
to begin “ no-balling ” this bowler now; but, as a matter of fact, 
the inconsistency is not in the umpire but in the bowler. He 
has ceased to bowl, and he has begun to throw; therefore, he 
must be ‘‘no-balled.”” That is the conclusion of the whole 
matter. One does not, of course, know the exact degree in 
which throwing bowlers are conscious of their crimes, but it is 
not likely that they are altogether unconscious. As a rule the 
men of doubtful action—the men that ought, for the batsman’s 
protection, to be * no-balled’’—are men that bowl fairly enough 
under ordinary circumstances; but just when they begin to 
try for something that is a little more than ordinary, when 
they begin to put on a little extra pace or a little 
extra spin, then they begin to throw. They must be more 
tr less conscious of it, and it must be very fairly apparent 
to the umpire, though no doubt he would be “‘ stumped ” if he 
were asked to define precisely the difference in action that has 
taken place. But he knows we!l enough; it only remains for 
him to act up to his opinion. It may be difficult for him, now 
and then, as we have said, to determine the degree of suspicion 
that justifies him in calling ‘* No-ball”’; but in this connection it 
is well to recall a maxim that the umpires, in regard to this ‘ no- 
balling” question, respect too little: the maxim, namely, that all 
doubts are to be given in favour—of whom? the bowler? no; 
of the batsman. Let the umpire, therefore, take his stand upon 
this rule and maxim. It gives him fair and solid ground. If 
the bowler grumbles, all the umpire has to say is, not that the 
“no-ball” was certainly a throw, but that it was doub‘ful. 
Doubts are to be given in the batsman’s favour. The umpire 
will do his duty, and no more than his duty, as inculcated by this 
maxim, if he calls this doubtful ball a “ no-ball,” for by no other 
treatment of it can he give the doubtful point, as he is instructed 
to give it, ‘‘ in the batsman’s favour.” 





HE croakers are very unhappy about Henley, which will 
have begun, be it hoped in bright weather, before these 


lines make their appearance. For ourselves we hope for 
the best, and, given sunshine, for an old-fashioned regatta. Com- 
plaints, however, are many. Firstly they come from those who 
would fain let houses at Henley for the week, and, so far, have not 
found takers. This is due partly to the high prices that have 
been asked in former years, partly to a confidence in improved 
train service. In old days, to go to and come from Henley 
by train every day was apt to be a penance, and one was liable 
to be one of forty in the guard’s van. Again, there is complaint 
in that speculation in places for house-boats has been done away 
with—a capital move, in our judgment. Also some good folks 
are sorry because the international element will be conspicuous 
by its absence, but whether that be just cause for sorrow there 
is room for doubt. But there is a “ lastly,” and a very serious 
one. The mournful ones say that the standard of rowing will be 
low ; it remains only to hope, as they must surely hope if they 
are good Englishmen, that they are utterly wrong, and it may be 
shrewdly suspected that they are. Henley crews make wonder- 
ful strides in the last few days, and one’s memory always goes 
back to that which was best, omitting that which was worst. 


The beautiful grounds at Ranelagh never looked better than 
on Saturday last, when turf and trees were full of new vigour 
from the rain of the preceding night, and the welcome sun shone 
brightly upon a huge gathering of men, who did not matter, and 
ladies in every kind of beautiful and delicate summer dress. B 
the consent of all, it was a remarkably well-dressed and brilliant 
gathering. Moreover, the ladies’ driving competitions, with 
Lord Shrewsbury, Sir Patteson Nickalls, and Sir Charles Pigott 
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for judges, were both a pretty sight and close contests. In the 
competition for ladies driving ponies under 14°2, Mrs. Hudson 
was fortunate to beat Mrs. Deare. If the decision had depended 
on the first round, or if smartness of turn-out had been taken 
into consideration, we should have awarded the prize to the 
latter. But in the second round, Mrs. Hudson and her sturdy 
cream-coloured pony were absolutely faultless, and Mrs. Deare’s 
pony seemed to be troubled by the endless rows of sunshades as 
it came down the straight. In the remaining events, Mrs. 
Frederick Robb, a matchless driver, carried all things before 
her, taking first prize in the driving for horses over 14*2, in the 
pairs, and in driving a team provided by the club. More showing 
followed, and polo went on all the while, the band of the 
15th Hussars discoursed sweet music, and there was tea on the 
lawn and also dinner in the evening. Altogether Ranelagh was a 
garden and palace of delight all day. 


It was too bad that the contractors should not have had the 
stand behind the tennis court finished for public accommodation 
on the ’Varsity match day. Instead of giving increased sitting 
room, it formed an ugly, blocking skeleton. | We cordially hope 
that the club has a “ penalty clause” in the agreement, and that 
the penalties will be strictly enforced. An excellent arrangement, 
so far as the tent and the tables went, was the pleasant place 
for members and their friends to have luncheon in behind the 
pavilion. There was no difficulty about paying, or about paying 
plenty of money, for a really good luncheon. The only difficulty 
about the whole thing was to get any luncheon after you had 
done the paying part, and had gone in. Really, the arrange- 
ments for getting food—even the ‘ harmless necessary ”’ piece of 
bread—were conspicuous by their absence. We must all 
realise the difficulty of providing, once in a year, for a three days’ 
influx of hungry or greedy people, but these things are some- 


‘times managed properly in some places, and we hope that 


another year they may be better managed here. 


It is a sad thing to have to say it, but all that beautiful wild 
and heathery country of Sussex comprised in Ashdown and St. 
Leonards Forests is becoming less wild, less heathery, and 
therefore less beautiful than it used to be. Beautiful it must 
always remain ; the worst efforts of civilised man cannot rob it 
of all its almost Highland charm. But the blackcock has alto- 
gether forsaken it for some fifteen years now, and the heather 
is a deal less luxuriant, and even its bloom, as it would seem, 
less rich, than it used to be. The bracken, too, that gives even a 
better, because a cleaner, less dusty litter to the foresters’ cattle 
than the heather, is poorer of growth than of old. Partly, no 
doubt, the reason of this is that the litter has been rather too 
severely cut, in spite of the restrictions imposed by the Forest Con- 
servators; but partly, too, the reason is that there is more 
humanity about, more houses, more excursions and summer 
visitors. What the forester is losing in abundance of litter he is 
gaining in pasturage area, for good grass springs on the rain of 
heather and fern; but if it is a possible gain in pasturage, it is a 
certain loss in beauty. 


At the launch of H.M.S. Albion, a week or so ago, the 
Duchess of York failed to break the bott!e on the prow of the 
ship, and a sadly fatal accident followed. It was no case of 
cause and effect, but the nautical mind is superstitious. On 
Tyneside, at any rate, they are resolved that none of their vessels 
shill be doomed to misfortune from the beginning, and the 
Tyneside ladies defy fate. For example, a cruiser was launched 
from the Walker Yard on Monday, and upon Miss Watts, 
daughter of one of the chief officials, fell the honour of christening 
her by the name of the 4th July. Asa matter of fact the vessel 
was in no mood to wait. She was so anxious to kiss the waters 
that she went away at her own sweet will and missed all 
ceremony and champagne. But Miss Watts was not to be 
denied. She pursued the ship in a launch and christened her, 
whether she would or no, crashing the bottle of champagne upon 
her side. Some said that Miss Watts played ‘“ old gooseberry ” 
with the 4th July, but that was not quite true; believe one who 
has sampled the same brand and survives to write. 


The wheat crop is now in ear in all counties south of the 
Tweed, and in most flowering is in progress. The weather 
during the past week has been rather more suitable, and we may 
after all reap a fair average crop of corn. That there will be a 
large crop of straw has been for a long time certain. But straw 
and corn do not as a rule go together. In 1868, which was the 
wheat year of the century, many a stackyard did not look more 
than a quarter full. But it was no uncommon thing to get 
seventy-five and eighty quarters of wheat in a day’s threshing. 
In 1879, on the other hand, a hard day’s work threshing would 
only result in fifteen or twenty quarters. But this year the ears 
seem to be filling well. One thing to be remembered is that a 
crop like the present takes more out of the land than an ordinary 
year. 
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The forcing weather has benefited the market gardeners. We 
are promised a huge crop of early potatoes, and the strawberries 
are said to be finer than for some years past. Unfortunately 
the cold weather during the Ascot week has kept them back, 
and they are now all coming at once. However, sugar is cheap 
enough, and the thrifty housewife will turn her attention to 
strawberry jam, when the level of ‘tuppence a bawsket”’ is 
reached. And what is more delicious than good home-made 
strawberry jam? The demand for strawberries seems to grow 
every year. Just now long trains from Kent and Hampshire 
pass through London during the night for Newcastle, Edinburgh, 
and the North generally. The demand for labour to pick the 
fruit is very large, and many a family lays up a snug sum for 
the winter out of the month’s strawberry picking. 





There are great complaints in many districts of the pre- 
valence of the turnip fly. In some counties much of the early 
crop of swedes has been swept away entirely. Only that can be 
said that has been said before in these columns—use the 
strawsonizer freely. No farmer, if he farms largely, or no 
group of farmers, ought to be without one of these useful imple- 
ments. Potato disease has made its appearance in some districts, 
and here again the strawsonizer comes in to perform a very 
useful service. 





1898 seems to be one of the years when insect pests are 
running riot over field and farm. Hops are being preyed on by 
wire-worms and millipedes, apple-suckers and weevils have been 
busy with the blossom of the apple, and aphides on the plum 
trees. Cherry orchards have been suffering from the ravages of 
the cherry moth. Gooseberries seem to be the only soft fruit 
left in any abundance. 


It is very certain that a large percentage of gun accidents 
are occasioned by the catching of the doghead or trigger in a 
twig while the shooter is getting through covert. At “ half-cock”’ 
no harm should be done by pressure on the trigger, but if the dog- 
head be carried back by the pull of the twig beyond the safety 
point, it would, of course, fall past the half-cock catch, and fire 
the gun, Every invention, therefore, tending to diminish these 
salient points of danger is to be noted with pleasure. It was 
good when dogheads were superseded by’ the invention of 
hammerless guns. The single-trigger guns are a further move 
in the same right direction, though these seem always open to 
the objection that a man is bound to fire a certain barrel first ; 
if one barrel be ‘modified choke, and the other cylinder 
—which is the most general arrangement—-he has no option 
but to fire the right hand, the cylinder barrel, first, though 
it may be at a bird rising far out, when he would feel more 
confidence in his modified choke barrel. 





We have lately seen, though we have not tested, a gun 
invented by Mr. G. T. Day, and made by Cashmore, the Bir- 
mingham maker, which dispenses with triggers altogether. It is 
fired by pressure on one of two studs projecting from the 
trigger-plate, and whereas there are two of these studs, each 
firing the cartridge in its own barrel, the objection that we have 
urged against the single trigger does not apply. On the other 
hand, we cannot think that the value of reducing the salient 
points of danger has been quite sufficiently grasped. It is true 
that the upward pressure, by which only can the studs be put 
in action and the gun be fired, is most unlikely to be accident- 
ally given, but at the same time it seems as if all danger might 
have been reduced to a minimum had the studs been virtually 
flush with the trigger-plate, so that an inward push would have 
been needed to set the mechanism working. Possibly some 
Improvement in this direction may be made. It seems certain 
that at first the change of finger action from the old pull, to 
which we are so well used, to the upward pressure required for 
firing these triggerless guns, must be likely to put us off our 
shooting. 


The “fine” fishermen had a good spring with the “ fine” 
fish—passably good with salmon, and more than passable with 
the trout. On the Kennet it was an exceptionally good May-fly 
year, though on most rivers the sport was good as much by reason 
of the absence of May-fly in their overwhelming numbesr as in con- 
sequence of any great glut of the fly. And now that the prime 
of the “fine” fisherman’s time is over, the “coarse” angler 
seems to be doing no less well with his bream and the rest of 
them. But yet, through all these good tidings there runs a bit 
of news ubiquitously, which fills all good anglers with a vague 
but horrid mistrust—nearly everywhere the report is the same— 
pike are on the increase. So far, it is evident that they have 
not increased to such an extent as to ruin sport with other fish. 
If matters would remain as they are we might be content to 
leave well alone. But will they? The increase is terribly likely to 
be ina geometrical progression, and if so, what is the end to be ? 
It is ceitain that pike cannot continue to increase indefinitely 
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without serious injury to fishing generally ; equally certain that 
we have not yet arrived at a means of checking their increase 
without the destruction of other fish that are in the same 
waters. The outlook is not good. 





We have received the following charming ditty from an 
Irish friend newly returned from a fishing excursion in his native 
country. He says he picked it up. We treasure it. 

WHICH? 

Upon a shining river’s bank serene 

An ardent angler stood, when all was green— 
And looked it. 

Just in the evening, when the light grew dim, 

He saw a fish—or else the fish saw him— 
And hooked it. 

Proud of himself, with high erected comb, 

He took the fish—or else the story—home, 
And cooked it. 

The world is indebted to the enterprise of the Daily 
Telegraph for sending a special correspondent to watch the 
Yale, Harvard, and Cornell boat race at New London. 
The result, now that the full details are accessible, is on the 
whole more pleasing than might have been expected to the 
advocates of the English, or University style of oarsmanship. 
Hitherto we had known little more than that Harvard had been 
coached by Mr. Lehmann, and that they had been well beaten 
by Cornell, whom all men remember as having rowed quite 
execrably at Henley. Now we learn a good deal more. ‘“ At 
Henley, Cornell may have used a short, catchy stroke, displeasing 
to English critics ; but at New London each crew rowed a good, 
honest, English stroke, such as we are accustomed to see our 
own Universities use.” This is good hearing. If the critic is 
correct in his judgment, these visits to Henley of a few crews 
have revolutionised the rowing of American Universities. And 
there would seem to have been another revolution, even more 
praiseworthy. It appears that while practising before the race, 
the Ithacans, that is to say the men of Cornell, sought shelter 
from a terrific storm in the Harvard boathouse, and were invited 
to supper by the Harvard men. What has a leading American 
journal to say of that incident :—‘ This dining together of two 
rival eights prior to the race was something unique in the college 
boating in this country. Three years ago this invitation would 
have been politely declined for fear of being poisoned. For this 
wholesome change America is indebted to England, and to an Englishman, 
Mr. Rudolph C. Lehmann.” These are American words, not 
English. They merit all the emphasis that we can give to them, 
and they are distinctly comforting. 

There is something about the social evenings at the Bath 
Club that is suggestive of the manners of Imperial Rome, which 
seems to have valued its baths at so much higher esteem than 
baths are held in the Eternal City to-day. All the arrange- 
ments are luxurious and in perfect taste, and the fact that they 
have so pleasant a place at their disposal for the decision of 
their annual swimming contests ought to make the Universities 
take all the more interest in them. Just as Niagara and the 
Prince’s Club has trained the taste of fashionable London to an 
appreciation of good skating, so the Bath Club is educating it 
up to a skilled appreciation of the points of good swimming, 
diving, and the many forms of aquatic gymnastics. The con- 
sciousness that they will appear before so critical a gallery ought 
to inspire all undergraduates who are at all web-footed with an 
ambition to be worthy of its attention. Mr. Adams showed fine 
staying power in the longer races, and it was mainly to him 
that Oxford’s victory was due. In regard to the actual swim- 
ming the gallery seemed sufficiently well pleased, but the under- 
graduates, and the Oxonians more especially, must acquire a little 
more science and finesse in the garne of water-polo if they are to 
satisfy the requirements of the artists and masters of the game. 





“The Clyde fortnight,” which opened on WelnesJay, 
June 29th, was ushered in by light and paltry airs, so no real 
estimate of the form of the competing yachts could be arrived at. 
The first day’s racing was under the management of the Royal 
Largs Yacht Club. Mr. F. B. Jameson’s Ailsa, the Duc 
d’Abruzzi’s Bona, Mr. J. Nairn’s Hester, and Mr. W. B. Paget's 
Namara, turned out for the match open to first-class yachts. A 
great deal of fluking was witnessed during the contest, and the 
winner at length proved to be Ailsa, while Bona took second 
prize. Owing to an accident happening to Astrild, Isolde was 
left to sail the greater part of the course alone in the 65ft. match. 
Messrs. Connell’s Viera showed thre way home to the 52-footers, 
Mr. F. A. Dubs’s Senga being next. On the second day of the 
fortnight the Royal Western Yacht Club took charge of the 
proceedings. Ailsa, Bona, and Namara were absentees, and in 
consequence the opening match was robbed of much of its 
interest, Hester and Mr. M. B. Kennedy’s Maid Marian being 
the only starters; the former succeeded in showing the latter a 
clean pair of heels. Isolde had a sail over, while Penitent won 
the 52ft. match. 
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UNDREDS of visitors enjoying the great aquatic 
carnival at Henley, about three miles distant from 
beautiful Shiplake Court, know little of the hidden 

beauty in the back-waters and stream-side banks near the regatta 
town. From Henley to Shiplake Lock and its quaint mill, the 
Thames flows through scenery dear to all who love the lush 
flower-life by its margin, trees casting their shadows in the 
clear waters, and yellow and white water-lilies forming broad 
leafy groups in those quiet retreats where kingfishers dwell and 
wood-pigeons call from the tree tops. It is a relief after the 
bustle and excitement of the day at Henley to boat in a warm 
July evening through these gardens of water-loving flowers. 
[rises shoot their yellow “ flags’’ above the leaf-masses, the 
big willow herbs make clouds of softest rose, and loose-strifes 
bend their crimson flower-lined stems in the wind. Nature 
teaches the lesson, too, that in the grouping of water plants by 
the stream and river bank pictures of colour and form recur as 
the seasons pass away. We wish everyone who can live with 
bare pond or lake edges in their gardens could learn the lesson 
these flower-rimmed back-waters and banks impart. Birds, 
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flowers, and trees luxuriate in the cool recesses, leafy branches 
meeting almost by the quaint bridge in Wargrave back-water, 
where lilies cluster thickly on the clear surface. Below Shiplake 
Lock runs the little Lodden river, haunted by kingfishers, and 
many birds and flowers. But we must pass away from the 
river and seek the village of Shiplake on the hill and the Court, 
where a garden of another kind may be seen. 

From this garden the Thames is seen winding amongst its 
tree and flower clad sides, with views stretching across the 
rich meadows to the hills beyond. The Court is gloriously 
placed on this hill, over-looking the Thames in its most beautiful 
parts, and it is fitting that the garden should be worthy of the 
mansion and its position. 

A broad terrace runs by the mansion, Lut it is not a formal 
garden. A feast of flowers is spread out through the summer and 
autumn, and we know this is one of the most charming of 
English rose gardens. Climbers embowered in blossom clamber 
over the balustrades and clothe the terrace wall, where the 
other leafy plants grow luxuriantly. The most pleasant spot 
perhaps is the rose bower, approached by a flight of steps, as 
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shown in one of our illustrations. A circular 
grass plot with a sundial in the centre adds a 
note of colour to the surrounding luxuriant 
beds of roses and arches garlanded with the 
same precious flower. Tree groups in the 
background throw into relief the tints 
seen in a rich collection—here a strong- 
coloured hybrid perpetual, there some 
tea kind, as delicate in shade as the brier 
of the hedgerows near the nei, houring 
village. 

Wandering amongst the roses at 
Shiplake Court reminds one of the terrible 
roseries of a past age, gaunt ugly iron 
structures as formal as a monument, upon 
which the plants strove to cling, set apart 
from the house itself, as if a flower to hide 
away in seclusion. Here, however, the 
rose plays its part in the flower gardening, 
filling large beds near and away from the 
house, and e ch variety is represented by 
colonies of strong plants. No muddling 
of many types, no violent contrasts of 
colour, no monopoly of hybrid perpetuals 
to the exclusion of fragrant teas, and no 
half-hearted cultivation. The rose must 
be well grown if it is to offer those 
pews an eal ‘ basketfuls of flowers we know it is able to 
THE TERRACE GARDEN. supply when the plant is given substantial 
soil and receives careful treatment through- 
out the year. 

We rejoiced to find the tea rose is loved 
by the owner of charming Shiplake Court. 
No flower has beautified modern gardens 
more than this gift from generations of 
hybridists, who from the species have raised 
up the groups we see around us at the 
s> present day. tach year the fragrant 
throng receives additions, improvements 
sometimes upon existing kinds, or, if not, 
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| Lidl f g ted too, of late years learnt more of the nature 
W) = i ; a of the plant. It is not a tender exotic, 
x Datohxg chilled by the first winter frost, but a 
Lif 4 Hs thoroughly hardy plant, which, if cut down 
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3 i the following spring, and bear aneven more 
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abundant harvest. From the time the 
crimson shoots break through the ground, 
until the last buds have expanded, often on 
the verge of December, the tea rose is 
beautiful in colour. Here in the cool 
September days, when the valley below is 
shrouded in mist, its petals seem dyed with 
richer tints, made richer still perhaps by 
the early dews. ‘The writer, from his visits 
to Enelish gardens at all seasons, knows 
something of the varying phases of this 
A BORDER OF ROSES. flower, which reveals unexpected colouring 
and profusion after the first breath of frost 
has hastened tender bedders to decay. We 
are pleased to know that Mr. Harrison is 
an earnest cultivator of the rose, and knows 
how to group it effectively. 4 It is in massing 
or grouping that the finer varieties tell their 
tale best. A group of Edith Gifford is a 
pleasure to look at throughout the summer 
and autumn, and we havea host of varieties 
as valuable—Mme. Charles, the beautiful 
‘G. Nabonnand, Comtesse de Nadaillac, 
unfortunately none too ready to make 
vigorous growth, Dr. Grill, Anna Ollivier, 
Catherine Mermet, Jean Pernet, Mme. de 
Watteville, Mme. Hoste, and others. It 
would, we fear, weary our readers to write 
of the gems of this group, but one may rest 
assured that amongst them are the most 
effective, fragrant, and tenderly coloured 
of garden flowers. 

During the past few years a new section 
has grown exceedingly—the hybrid tea, 
which too frequently approaches so closely 
to the true type that to separate them 
seems confusing. To it belongs the kind 
known as Viscountess Folkestone, the 
pearly white, pink tinted, and graceful 
flower, of which type doubtless more will 
come. We have written sufficiently of 
roses to impress, we hope, those of our 
A BLAZE OF COLOUR. readers who know not their true worth 
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as effective garden flowers. The Dijon 
race clambers over walls and arches in 
Mr. Harrison’s fragrant garden, the little 
China roses make breaks of strong colour, 
and we are compelled to declare that the 
queenly flower has taken possession of 
Shiplake Court. Such a garden, we may 
rest assured, has engendered in the hearts 
of many who have visited this place a love 
for roses which will bear good fruit in the 
future. 

Mr. Harrison is happy among his 
flowers and the beauties of the surrounding 
country. Shiplake Church, famed for its 
association with Tennyson, who was married 
here, is close to the Court, which is a fine 
example of modern architecture, having 
been designed by Peto and George. Noble 
walnut trees adorn the front grounds, and 
the visitor will be interested in the old 
willows and fish-pond below the house. 

The entrance is by a sweet little lodge, 
clad with climbers, where lives the head 
gardener; and as we leave this garden of 
roses, it is with the agreeable thought that 
the spirit of true English gardening is 
spreading through the land. We hope the 
genial owner will long be spared to grow the flower he loves 
so well, and has cultivated in a way to show its effectiveness and 
beauty boldly grouped. 
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TERRACE WALL AND GARDEN. 


Unfortunately the present year has scarcely agreed with the . 
plants, and the season is late, but roses seemed everywhere 
upon that June day when we visited Shiplake. 


IN TOWN: “ His Excellency the Governor.’ 


summery. It is as light as gossamer, as slight as silk, 

as bright as the silvery upper reaches of the Thames. 
Are these not the attributes which one would wish in the theatre 
at this time of the year? If one must, or one chooses to, go to 
the play when the woods and fields beckon so invitingly, it is 
surely not tragedy, not even drama, one wants; all that is 
requisite is that he should be lightly amused, delicately tickled, 
gently entertained. In all these things Mr. Marshall’s play, 
‘His Excellency the Governor,” fulfils its mission. 

The play would be a comedy were it more in earnest; it 
would be a farce were it less refined. As it is, it is a mixture 
between the two: its incidents are farcical—not the dashing sort 
of farcical, but the humorous ; the language is that of comedy— 
not the brilliant kind of comedy, but the smart. Altogether, it is 
distinctly interesting. We are in the realms of fantasy ; nothing 
matters very much; the people do not oppress one by their 
reality. We are taken right away to the Indian Ocean, to the 


| ‘HE entertainment at the Court Theatre is deliciously 





SHIPLAKE COURT: THE SUNDIAL. 


Amandaland Islands, where the sun and the moon have each a 
poetic and impossible glamour of their own. We are beneath 
the influence of the yellow aloe, which, when it flowers, scatters 
its yellow dust, and each particle carries with it an irresistible 
spell of love. At least, that is the legend of the natives; and 
while the white folk scout it, and the visitors from England 
laugh at it, they succumb to the yellow dust of the flowering 
aloe all the same. 

A mere recital of the style and circumstance of each of the 
dramatis persone will show the whimsical bent of the author. 
There meet under the same roof, on terms of perfect equality, 
His Excellency Sir Montagu Martin, G.C.S.I., Governor of the 
islands; the Right Hon. Henry Carlton, M.P., Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies ; Captain Charles 
Carew, A.D.C., and Mr. John Baverstock, private secretary, both 
of the Governor’s staff; Mrs. Wentworth Bolingbroke, sister of 
the Colonial Secretary ; Ethel Carlton, his daughter; and Stella 
de Gex, the “star” of the Recherché Comedy Company, a travel- 

ling music-ha]l diva. When it 
is added that Miss de Gex is 
distantly related to the Gover- 
nor, it will be seen what tricks 
Mr. Marshall sets out with to 
amuse his audience. 

The play opens by the 
Governor and the two mem- 
bers of his staff vowing them- 
selves to eternal celibacy; it 
is not consonant with official 
dignity to fall in love; they 
gibe and sneer at native super- 
stition. The Colonial Minister, 
his sister and his daughter 
arrive from England; Stella 
de Gex visits the islands ‘“ on 
tour.”” There is a general con: 
sensus of opinion that native 
superstitions are all rot. 

In less than tep. minutes, 
the Governor and his staff are 
at the feet of simple Ethel 
Carlton; in less than twenty the 
Colonial Minister is making 
sheep’s-eyes at the lady from 
the “halls”; within the first 
hour the elderly sister of the 

‘Secretary for the Colonies is 
ogling His Excellency the 
Governor. 

A native rising is reported. 
Barricadesareerected, prodigies 
of valourareperformed. Rein- 
forcements are sent for. Firing 
is heard. The worst of it is 
that the gallant defenders pour 
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their harmless volleys into 
the reinforcements, owing tc 
the darkness ; the daring officer 
who falls fainting from loss of 
blood confesses when he 
recovers consciousness that his 
wound came from falling on the 
spike of a gate; there has been 
no native rising at alJ; the 
demonstration of the aborigines 
was made in their desire to do 
honour to the representative of 
the Great White Queen. 

The whimsical fancy of 
the author clothes this quaint 
imbroglio with numberl-ss 
funny incidents; Mr. Marshal) 
has a most original twist of 
thought. The lovely notes of 
the nightingale send all the 
spoony couples into rapture. 
Jn strolls the private secretary 
with the pipe and glass of water 
of our childhood. That is the 
nightingale. The music-hall 
diva and the English Minister 
are discovered in the dead of 
night, crawling about the floor 
in unorthodox costume. There 
is a declaration of love from a 
mountain of piled up chairs 
and tables. And remarkable 
as it may seem, the author not 
only provides us awith adequate reasons for these absurd develop- 
ments, but he most skilfully manages to throw over them all an 
atmosphere of poetry and romance. Mr. Marshall works in a 
new medium, and is eminently successful in it. 

Without very excellent acting such a play would fall flat. 
Luckily it has acting cf the very best. Nothing could be better 
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than the ladylike, fun-loving Stella of Miss Irene Vanbrugh, who 
has a delicate sense of fun and a charmingly feminine manner. 
Mr. Allan Aynesworth as the Governor; Mr. Bromley-Davenport 
as the Colonial Secretary; Mr. Paul Arthur as Carew; Mr. Dion 
Boucicault as the private secretary ; Miss Nellie Thorne and Miss 
Fanny Coleman, all played with exactly the right spirit. B. L. 


p Dramatic Notes. 
T is pleasant to hear that the present 
| visit of Madame Sarah Bernhardt 
is proving eminently satisfactory 
to our eminent visitor in every way— 
particularly the financial. Despite the 
fact that the new plays Madame Bern- 
hardt has brought over are not of very 
high artistic value, and that it is in the 
famous old works of her repertoire that 
she is finding her most substantial 
reward, it is a credit to our capital that 
its arms should open wide to genius 
from all countries. No longer can our 
insularity in matters artistic cause us to 
be flouted by the foreigner. And while 
our open-mindedness is thus proven, 
our judgment and discrimination have 
also been shown, for we have cold- 
shouldered many things from abroad, 
great as was their reputation there, 
because we considered them bad. We 
support ‘*Sue,” we neglected ‘‘ The 
Conquerors” ; we pay court to 
‘“The Belle of New York,” but 
little heed to ‘*A Stranger in New 
York.” 

It is good news that Mr. Hare 
means to retain his London home at 
the Glebe Theatre, where, next season, 
he intends to treat us to a series of 
revivals of Robertsonian comedy—of 
which we can assimilate as much as he 
can provide. His Eccles in ** Caste” 
is an artistic delight; and, with an 
Esther and a Polly on an equal, or 
almost an equal, plane, there should be 
no doubt about the success of his ven- 
ture. The more Robertson we have 
ihe better for the stage; it will have 
a tendency to keep us close to nature, 
to purity, and to grace. 

The Adelphi, in its new produc- 
tion, will indulge in a ‘ reversion to 
type.” Mr. G. R. Sims, past-master 
in the art of melodrama—by no means 
so easy an art as the superior person 
would have us think—may be expected 
not to indulge in any new-fangled 
notions stich as have lately been seen 
at this famous old ‘house. What 
Adelphi audiences require is plain, 
honest sentiment, straight from the 
shoulder ; pathos and humour cleverly 
dovetailed and blended—in which 
craft Mr. Sims has no superior. 
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THE UNIVERSITY SPOnis 


“THERE could not well 
[ have been a prettier 

meeting than was seen 
at Queen’s Club last week. 
Every reserved seat was 
taken, but otherwise the 
number of persons in_ the 
enclosures was so small that 
it was possible to promenade 
quite comfortably, to visit 
friends, and to watch each 
event from close quarters. 
Many spectators expressed 
surprise that the authorities 
had not long ago accepted 
the suggestion of always 
holding the meeting on the 
eve of the ’Varsity match. 
But no supporter of that 
view can have realised the 
terrors of training in a ’Varsity 
summer term. In the first 
place, both Fenner’s and the 
Iffey ground are given over 
to cricketers, who, even when 


Stearn. 


their day is over, leave their net ropes .and- screen ropes 
and various paraphernalia stretching treacherously across the 
path. Then the athlete, though he may not be like Bannon, also 
representing the ’Varsity at cricket, is probably a member of his 
college eleven, and must leave his training to the evening, when 
he is well tired by the crowded avocations of the ordinary day in 
asummer term. Again, athletics supply a seasorable filling to 
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THE QUARTER-MILE. 


THE HURDLE RACE. 
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the gap in the Easter term, when football is growing gibbous 
and nothing else has begun. 

However successful as a spectacle, the inequality of the 
teams robbed this year’s meeting of its due meed of excite- 
To the prophets there seemed every reason to expect 
a close contest, and we hoped to be hanging breathlessly 


ment. 


on the last event to decide the issue. 


VASSALL. 
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- question. 


But the good luck, 
or merit, that Oxford has 
enjoyed through the season 
remained constant. It seemed 
as if she could not lose an 
event. The programme opened 
with the high jump and the 
weight, which of late years, in 
deference to the feelings of the 
untechnical among the spec- 
tators, have been decided 
simultaneously. It was known 
that Adair, who is the ideal 
build for a high jumper, would 
win the former for Oxford, and 
jumping with ease and con- 
fidence, he cleared 5ft. gin., or 
2in.. higher than his. rivals, 
The weight was a very open 
Bullock, the Cam- 
bridge putter, was a former 
winner, and has put nearly 
4oft.; he has, however, been 
ill, and on Wednes:jay could 
only just reach 36ft. Snowball, 
his successful rival, puts with 
the left hand without any 
affectation of the science and 
one-legged equipoise usually 
associated with the pastime. 
This was a good beginning for 
Oxford partisans, but better 
was to follow. In the rooyds. 
Thomas, getting very quickly 
into his running, soon showed 
in front, and reached the 
worste | 2ft. in front of Carter, 
the Cambridge president, with 
whom he ran a dead heat last 
year. In the hurdles. which 
followed, all four compétitors 
were of exceptional quality, 
but the race was supposed to 
lie between Maundrell, who 
had won a series of very fast 
races at Cambridge, and 
Garnier, who, imitating exactly 
his father’s performance in 1871 
and 1872, had won for the last 
two years. The race was a 
fine one all the way. Maundrell 
started slowly and could never 
make up the distance he lost, 
but the other three raced quite 
level over the first six flights, 
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then the two Oxford repre- 
sentatives took a slight lead, 
which Garnier largely increased 
over the next two flights, but 
by hitting the ninth very hard 
he let up both Parkes and 
Paget-Tomlinson, andthe three 
raced home in a bunch. The 
official verdict was Garnier, by 
inches, with Paget-Tomlinson 
the same distance in front of 
Parkes. With four events to 
the good, Oxford had little 
fear of the result, though the 
fifth event, the mile, was 
reyarded as the one Cambridge 
certainty. Hunter, a freshman 
from Wellington, had been 
running miles most consistently 
in about 4min. 26sec., five or 
six seconds faster than his 
rival Danson. He ran like a 
winner from the beginning of 
the race, and when down the 
penultimate straight with a 
sudden spurt he put an interval 
of at least t12yds. between 
himself and Danson the race 
looked all over. But Danson 
from his Rugby days has R W. Thomas. 
won a great reputation as a 

racer, and fortune was with him. Hunter had made his effort 
just too soon, though goyds. from ho..e he still held an 
advantage of quite 5yds. But Danson saw his chance, and 
sprinting with immense determination, threw himself with a 
last effort on to the tape, and gained the verdict by 6in, 
Oxford had won the first five events, and all excitement was 
over. Presently the tale was increased. Vassall, of football 


fame, won the long jump once again with a good jump of 


22ft. 7in., and it is worthy of note that he cleared 22!t. at 
each effort—a rare piece of consistency for a long-jumper. 
Simultaneously Cambridge opened their account with a win in 
the hammer, with a good throw for these dezengrate days. 
With the quarter that followed, Cambridge won their second and 
last event. It was a race of giants and dwarfs. Car-.er and 
Davison towered above their little opponents, and from the 
beginning manifestly “ had the legs of them.” Carter started at 
a terrific pace, and led till the last royds., when Davison drew 
up, and they finished level in 50 2-5sec. The culminating race, 
the three mile, was as poor a climax as could be imagined. 
The Oxford president, though he was by no means fit, and col- 
lapsed at the finish, was a class too good for his field, and Work- 
man, the Cambridge first string, was indisposed and had to retire 
early. For the last mile of the three only three of the six 
runners were left, and the spectators were not sorry when the 
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v. CAMBRIDGE: “AT LUNCH.” Copyright 
trio at last finished, the solitary Cambridge representative being 
sone 20o0yds. behind Wilberforce, who was the same sort of 
distance behind Fremantle. 

The sports proved nothing exceptional, nothing to match 
the quarter-mile racing of the previous four years between Jour- 
dain and Fitz-Herbert, but all through the level of excellence 
was well above the average, and the hurdles, mile, and quarter- 
mile produced almost ideal finishes. It must further be credited 
to the change of date that once more, as in the olden days, the 
‘Varsity runners were induced to compete in the Amateur Cham- 
pionship Meeting held on the following Saturday. They met 
also with some meed of success. Parkes, third at Queen’s Club, 
carried off the hurdles, and Vassall was second in the long jump; 
while among old Blues, Fitz-Herbert took the quarter in 50s:ec., 
and Lutyens was second in two very fast races, the mile and 
half-mile. 


FROM THE PAVILION. 


“THE best thing done by either of the University elevens this year was, 
perhaps, Oxford’s win from the M.C.C, in the days preceding the ’ Varsity 
match. Until the last innings it had been a bowler’s match throughout, 

Mr. Stocks bowling well in the club’s first innings, and Handford, for the 

M.C.C., having a fine analysis. But in the fourth innings the batting of the 

University had the upper hand, and gave them the victory handsomely. 

Mr. Lee, by his fine bowling in the 

club’s second innings, secured his 

blue.” : 

Yorkshire has established so long 
a lead in points for the county cham- 
pionship that it hardly seems possible 
that she can be beaten. Cricket is a 
game of proverbial uncertainties, but 
not only has Yorkshire this assured 
lead, but she has also all the qualities 
for keeping it, and perhaps increasing 
it. There is no point of the game in 
which she is deficient. She can force 
a game or she can save a game, and 
can play on the slow wickets or the 
fast. Withal she has gained a well- 
merited confidence that should end by 
placing her further ahead in points at 
the finish than a county has yet been. 
But he who would be a cricket prophet 
is like a batsman on a caking wicket. 
There was really very little interest 
in the prospective champions’ matches 
with Essex or Leicestershire. The 
latter counties seemed to be outplayed 
at all points. 

Very different was the match 
between Surrey and Somerset. The 
finish was most exciting. Within 
fifteen minutes of time Surrey needed 
36 runs to win, and with Abel and 
Holland in, a draw looked most pro- 
bable. But Abel is a wonderful 
batsman. A patient game is more 
characteristic of his style than fast 
run-getting, but he is able to rise to 
the needs of most occasions, and both 
he and Holland forced the game at 
a fine rate, and hit off the runs with four 


Copyright minutes tv spare, Abel scored almost 
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a century and a-half, for once out, in the match, and Holland just a century 
for his once out. Mr. Lionel Palairet and Mr. Woods made a most gallant 
effort to win, or at least to save, the match in the second innings of Somerset, 
which really has been an unfortunate county this season, Their points do not 
fairly represent the merits of the team. 

Another exciting match of the week was that in which Lancashire beat 
Middlesex, this being a bowlers’, rather than a batsmen’s, triumph. Two 
hundred and twenty-five was the large score that Middlesex wanted in the fourth 
innings to win the match, and with the hundred up and only two wickets 
down, they looked like winning. Again, with 175 for five, things did not look 
too well for the champions; but then Lancaster—good name for a Lancashire 
bowler—came to the rescue and took four wickets for no more than three runs ; 
in all, seven wickets for 25. And so Lancashire won by 44 runs. Hearne 
bowled well throughout for Middlesex, and Mr. Foley’s two not-out innings of 
28 and 20 deserve notice. In Lancashire’s first fielding essay Briggs took 
nearly all the wickets, and in the second, as aforesaid, Lancaster. 

And Notts have won a match, the first point that has been scored by them 
this season. Shrewsbury, in his own style, made 61 in something like three 
hours—most meritorious work, no doubt, wearying the Kentish bowlers, and 
making the quick run-getting that followed, and that was necessary for the 
winning of the match, more feasi.le. But the scoring of Mr. Jones, in his 69, 
was a brilliant relief, by way of contrast, and Attewell and Mr. Dixon hit finely 
at the finish, scoring the last 65 runs in forty minutes, and winning the match 
with lots of time to spare. Attewell, unfortunately, ricked his side, and was not 
alile to play the last days of the week. Mr. Rashleigh’s 74 in the first innings 
of Kent, and Alec Hearne’s 117 in the second, were the best features of the 
losers’ batting. 

Of the ’Varsity match it is not now possible to say much that is not 
known—charming weather, many people, and interesting cricket. Yet, in spite 
of the centuries, no remarkable form was shown, except by Mr. Eccles. Mr. 
Lee fully justified his late inclusion. “To Mr. Wilson’s, and more especially to 
Mr. Eccles’, innings it is impossible to give too much credit ; but the bowling 
never looked really difficult—it is apt not to look difficult from the pavilion. 
Oxford has before proved itself a well-plucked side. In this great match both 
sides showed to advantage in smartness and safety of fielding; but the Oxford 
batsmen have rather a genius for getting run out. Mr. Eccles’ was really a 
remarkably fine innings, his driving and his play off his legs being equally good, 
and he shows the best promise that we can see in either team, The county 
matches at the end of the week went fairly according to anticipation. Albert 
Ward was in great form for Lancashire against Notts, and Abel again scored 


heavily against Derbyshire. LONG-SLIP. 
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POLO NOTES. 

HE whole of last week at Ranelagh was given up to the continuation 
of the Novices’ Cup Tournament. No play took place on Monday, 
owing to rain, but on Tuesday the Midland Mashers beat Cirencester 
by 7 goals to 1, though they were subsequently disqualified, and then the 
Woolwich Wanderers made light of a Rugby team, whom they defeated 
by 4 goals to love. On Wednesday the Buenos Ayres representatives had 
to take a licking from the Trekkers, who, after a fast game, scored 7 points 
to their opponents’ 1; and the next match resulted in the victory of 
the Wanderers over Eden Park by 12 goals to 4. The first of the 
semi-finals took place on Thursday between the Wanderers and Trekkers, 
and resulted in a very good and even game, which was won by the 
Trekkers by 3 goals to their opponents’ 2, Tie Woolwich Wanderers then 
played Cirencester, whom they beat in a canter by 13 goals to 3, and on 
Saturday last their team, composed of Captains Schofield, Hanwell, and Jenner, 
and Mr. Tree, had to oppose the Trekkers, represented by Messrs. Thynne, 

Kinchant, J. Wormald, and P. Nickalls, for the final match of the tournament. 

The gunners were the first to begin, and quickly put up the first point 
of the match on their number board. The second ten minutes saw some very 
even play, both sides doing all they knew, but neither scoring, and it was not 
until the middle of the third period that the Trekkers were able to make the score 
1 all. From this point they had it all their own way, the Woolwich team 
being able neither to break down their opponents’ defence nor to maintain their 
own. In fact, they became quite demoralised, and although Jenner put up one 
more point for his side just before the end of the game, the match resulted in an 
easy victory for the Trekkers by 5 goals to 2. 

A very fast good game between two Zingari and Ranelagh teams followed, 
in which the visitors, represented by Lord Castlereagh, Messrs. Schreiber and 
G. A. Miller, and Sir Humphrey de Trafford, defeated the club team by 5 
goals to 3. 

Among other items of interest, I may remind my readers that on Saturday, 
July 16th, there will be an afternoon’s pony racing at Ranelagh ; and that 
to-morrow (Saturday, the 9th) will be made the occasion for some military sports 
which promise to be of exceptional interest. Ourrost 





the stupendous list of candidates published in the July Gaze/fe. They 

number 2,496, as against 1,902 for the same month last year. Among 
the better-known names are those of Viscount Boringdon, Baron and Baroness 
Dimsdale, the Hon. M. Weldon Forester, the Hon. G. avd Hon. R. Collier, 
Lady Congleton, the Hon. J. D. Hamilton, the Hon. Adele and the Hon. 
Mabel Hamilton, the Hon. Marie Hay, the Hon. S. C. Peel, Lady Warrender, 
Count B. R. Zichy, Sir W. L. Feilden, Bart., the Hon. Duff Tollemache and 
the Hon. Mrs. Tollemache, the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, ‘Baron L. R. 
Eotvos, Ph.D., and the Baroness I. and the Baroness R. Eotvos (Budapest). 
It is state] that the present strength of the club is already nearly 9,000 in 
advance vi last year’s figures at the same period of the year, the present 


| continued prosperity of the Cyclists’ Touring Club 1s again shown by 
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membership totalling 48,254, as against 39,317. Even assuming the rate of 
progress during the remainder of the year to be no greater than for the second 
half of 1897, the final total in December should reach 53,000 at least, while, 
with a fine season, this number might reasonably be expected to increase to 55,000. 

**Cycling for Everybody,” by G. Lacy Hillier, has been published by 
Chapman and Hall, and is a shilling manual containing ten chapters of interesting 
advice of a general character with regard to various phases of cycling, by one of 
the oldest exponents of the pastime. The features include such practical 
headings as ‘* The essentials of a good machine,” ‘* Tyres and gear-cases,” ‘* Road- 
side repairs,” ‘* What to wear,” etc., and under all these heads something useful, 
if not very detailed, is available. The advice given is of the kind which it is 
necessary to enjoin on all new or comparatively new riders, and with which 
most riders, if experienced, would naturally be in accord. The sole feature of 
novelty I can find upon perusal is the recommendation to wear stockings with 
thick feet and thin legs. Every outfitter who makes a point of catering 
specially for cyclists is at pains to advertise the fact that his hose are made with 
‘* thick legs and thin feet.” The latter arrangement suits the majority of riders, 
as the leg is well protected thereby against cold or wet weather, to say nothing 
of thorns, while the ‘eet, which, with proper ankling, have so much work to do 
in cycling, are kept as cool as possible. Mr. Hillier’s new recommendation, 
however, is based on the ground that a thick stocking foot is a*great preventive 
of the danger that might accrue from rubbing at any point. This is all very well 
so far as it goes, but on a hot July day the average cyclist would prefer the 
customary method. 

Why are policemen so desperately anxious to summon a cyclist whose lamp 
has oniy just blown out? Why, moreover, are magistrates, as a rule, so given 
to interpreting the letter of the law in its strictest sense in this respect? If a 
man is reeling in the streets the police do not take him in tow unless he is 
making himself objectionable to other pedestrians ; if able to walk fairly steadily, 
and he keeps himself quiet, he is allowed to move on. In the same way, if 
two men are quarrelling in the street, it is usual to caution them before proceed- 
ing to extremities, and, ifthe men are wise enough to take the hint, nothing 
more is said, But some policemen will waylay a cyclist the moment his lamp 
is extinguished by a puff of wind, and take his name even before the top has 
grown cold. They will go even further than this at times, as is instanced by a 
case heard last week at Wakefield, where it was shown that a cyclist who was 
descending a hill, with his lamp alight, was ordered to stop when part way 
down by a policeman. The cyclist not being able to pull up immediately, the 
policeman tried to put his stick into the spokes of the front wheel, and the 
rider, in trying to avoid this dangerous proceeding, collided with another cyclist 
and was hurt. It was shown that the lamp had blown out halfway down the 
hill, and it was hot when the policeman acted in this objectionable fashion. 
The magistrates took a sensible view of the situation, and stated that in all 
probability the light had only just been extinguished when the policeman saw 
the cyclist. They dismissed the case accordingly. The policeman, however, 
was not reprimanded for his attempt to use his stick. 

Neither dogs nor fowls are to be despised by tne cyclist. A short time ago 
a lady wrote to the papers averring that she had invented a new form of sport, 
in the shape of chicken chasing, but that in spite of all her efforts she had been 
unable to kill a single bird. From this she argued that there was no danger to 
be apprehended by cyclists from the fowls, as they always dodged out of the 
way. The lady, however, entirely missed the point. It is not a fowl in front 
of you that is dangerous, but the one that rushes blindly across the road and 
attempts to dart through your front wheel, the spokes of which it cannot see 
owing to the rapidity of their revolution. The same applies to dogs, or other 
animals, including cats and hares, all of which have been known to do serious 
damage, and in some cases with fatal results. Only last week a case was 
reported from Lincolnshire of a clergyman who was journeying from Wisbech to 
Oxford, and who was thrown violently from his machine owing to a collision 
with a dog. THE PILGRIM. 


CYCLING IN NORTH DONEGAL, 


? SHE cyclist may spend many a profitable day-in exploring the natural 


beauties of North Donegal. The roads are splendid, their material 

being a mixture of gravel and sand, which not only presents the most 
perfect surface, but dries up almost immediately after heavy rain. There is 
not much to interest the tourist between Londonderry and Letterkenny, the 
present terminus of the Lough Swilly Railway. A steep rise and descent takes 
the cyclist to Kilmacrennan, in whose abbey church the chief of the O’Donnells 
used to be invested in the days of old. The village, once the home of Nenain, the 
brother-in-law of St. Columba, is now a poor dilapidated hamlet, which contrasts 
but badly with its beautiful situation in the centre of a highland valley. A 
further rise, followed by another descent, leads to the wild valley of Glenveagh, 
so well known to the student of the agrarian agitation. The castle rises per- 
pendicularly from one side of the lake, with the towering mass of Dooish some 
2,000ft. high at its back. Further on the two ranges of hills close in until 
Slieve Snacht bars the way, the whole scene presenting one of the grandest and 
most exquisitely wild pictures that the Donegal highlands can produce. The 
road then rises gradually for several miles, following the course of the Calaber 
alony the side of Errigal, from whose summit the climber can command a perfect 
panorama of mountains as far as Knockloyd, in County Antrim, and Benbulbin, 
near Sligo, while the whole coast of Donegal County lies at his feet. The 
descent to Gweedore commands an exquisite view of Dunleury and its lake, and 
leads to one of the oldest and most comfortable hotels of which Ireland can 
boast. From Gweedore the cyclist can either proceed south to Burton Port and 
Dunglow, and then on through Doochary to Glenties, or by Derrybeg and Bunbe., 
so celebrated for the arrest of Father Macfadden and the murder of Chief- 
Constable Martin, by the Bloody Foreland to Falcarragh, the scene of the 
Olphert evictions, and then on to Dunfanaghy, where homely accommodation 
can be procured at the Stewart Arms. This is the most favourable spot for 
v ewing Horn Ilead, which rises sheer from the ocean, and exhibits a magnificent 
series of terraces undermined by caves, through which the Atlantic has forced 
its way. Its summit commands not only a splendid view of Inishbeg, Inishdooey, 
and Inishboffin, as well as of Torry Island, but of the other headlands of North 
Donegal. The grandeur of the head itself can best be gauged by taking a boat 
from Dunfanaghy and making the circuit of the point. The road from Dunfanaghy 
to Creeslough is hilly and sheltered, which deprives the rider of anything like an 
adequate idea of the natural beauties of Sheephaven. These subsequently 
disclose themselves on the way from Creeslough to Cashel. The road then 
passes by Doe Castle, where the MacSwines dwelt for centuries, and where 
Owen Roe O’Neil landed in 1642 to take command of the army of Confederated 
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Catholics. The cyclist may then proceed to Rosapenna, where he will be able 
to study the many improvements made by the late Lord Leitrim, and enjoy the 
comfort of a wooden hotel erected by him on the Scandinavian pattern for the 
benefit of those tourists who may either wish to play golf on the links iaid out 
by the veteran Tom Morris, to fish in the neighbouring rivers and loughs, free 
to visitors at the hotel, or to enjoy the views disclosed from the summit of the 
Ganiamore Mountain. The road then lies through the sands of Carrigart to 
Milford, and affords many lovely peeps of Mulroy Bay ; but if the rider can by 
any chance obtain leave to proceed through Lord Leitrim’s demesne, so lately 
reclaimed, and now thickly planted with Scotch fir, he will be able to form 
some idea of what the energy and enterprise of one man can accomplish for a 
whole estate. The Pier Hotel at Milford affords clean and comfortable accom- 
modation at £2 2s. a week. The road from Milford to Fanad Head skirts the 
base of Knockalla, and, keeping close to the seashore, discloses all the incidents 
of an exciting coast scenery, with mountain ranges to the left. This road is 
somewhat rough and undulating, but the return route enables the cyclist to visit 
Draghbeg, most primitive of native Irish villages, whose arch is one of the 
loveliest natural features on the shores of Lough Swilly. He can then turn off 
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the road some two miles further on and investigate the Seven Arches, a series 
of fine caves or tunnels excavated by the action of the sea. The Portsalon 
Hotel, which has lately been opened on Ballymackstocker Bay by Colonel 
Burton, a local resident proprietor, combines the attractions of magnificent 
scenery with an eighteen-hole course of golf links running along the shores of 
the bay. The cyclist may then return to Londonderry by steamer from 
Portsalon, to Fahan across Lough Swilly, or by road through Rathmullen and 
Rathmelton. Should he, however, be tempted further afield, he cannot do 
better than spend a couple of days at the Lough Swilly Hotel at Buncrana, and 
explore the wild beauties of the Inishowen peninsula, riding through Clonmany 
and Carndonagh to Malin Head, returning to Buncrana through the Gap of 
Mamore, or proceeding to Culdaff and thence to Moville, where a steamer will 
carry him back to Londonderry. He will find how the population of one of the 
poorest and most congested districts of North Donegal has been transformed by 
the shirt-making industry into a busy and prosperous community. We need 
hardly add, in conclusion, that few parts of the United Kingdom offer the cyclist 
better roads, and that the hotels dotted throughout the whole district will enable 
him to.spend not only a varied but a comfortable week in North Donegal. 


OTTERS AND OTTER-HUNTING, 


OT many years ago, 
snatching a moment 
for serious business 

from the far more absorbing 
and entrancing pursuit of sport, 
I encountered in the course of 
that business a peer of the 
realm whose name was on all 
lipsa year or twoago. Amazed 
at my appearance, which was 
abnormally robust, and at my 
complexion, which was com- 
parable to that of a penny— 
or for that matter of a half- 
penny or a farthing—he asked 
what I had been doing. [| 
replied that I had been otter- 
hunting for a month, and he 
was incredulous. As the 
phoenix is a bird of fable and 
myth, so, he declared, was 
the otter a fabulous beast. 
From others the same _ tale 
has been heard. But this 
particular Lord Didymus was, 
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of many acres on both sides 

of the Irish Channel and a sportsman to his finger-tips. 
He used to ride and he still races; he holds high rank 
among yachtsmen and _ possesses the Master’s certificate, 
which entitles him to command a coasting schooner; he has 
shot big game and small in many parts of the world; he 
is also a first-rate fisherman. For all that he doubted the 
existence of otters, at any rate in what may be called “huntable” 
numbers. Yet it may be asserted with confidence that the great 
river which laps upon the walls of his Irish Manor—it was built 
in Norman style to find employment for the peasantry in the 
famine time—would give a week’s good hunting to a travelling 
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pack, and I venture to say that the brooks which traverse his 
estate in Great Britain would produce, nay have produced, many 
a score of otters which have shown good sport. The fact of 
the matter is that the nomad otter, a wanderer in the night 
season, is at once one of the most lissom and the most unob- 
trusive beasts that lives in England, and that otters are a great 
deal commoner than our old friend the average man is wont to 
imagine. Beautiful as they are, the very ideal of amphibious 
grace, they have no desire to court attention. They are 
philosophical beauties whose ambition it is to “live peaceful ” and 
predatory, and to ‘die comfortable.” I have lived by the 
banks of silver Itchen, from 
which our illustrations of Mr. 
Courtenay Tracy’s staunch 
pack are taken; I have fished 
it many scores of times and 
have taken the eggs of all 
manner of birds on its sedgy 
sides ; yet saw I never the sign 
of an otter on or by the 
favourite trout river. Yet this 
fact does not in the slightest 
degree persuade me to a 
suspicion that otters do not 
haunt the Itchen. There is yet 
another river up which, if 
fortune pleases, I shall follow 
another pack on two or. more 
August mornings. We shall 
kill once, perhaps twice, each 
day unless there is a great 
flood of water. For it is the 
most sure of finds. But I have 
filled my basket with speckled 
trout from that river many 
scores of times,“ filled it in 
early morning or as the evening 
shadows fell, and never save 
once have my eyes lighted 
upon an otter in a state of 
nature, at peace and undis- 
“COUNTRY LIFE” — turbed by hounds. Then two 
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cubs were playing at evening 
in a clear still pool, and the 
sight was of extraordinary 
beauty. The lithe and silent 
grace with which they entered 
the water, the sinuous and 
serpentine activity with which 
they glided over and under one 
another, were the very poetry 
of movement; it was a natural 
poem which can never be 
effaced from memory. Believe 
me that, the prejudices of 
keepers notwithstanding, there 
are otters, if you can find 
them, in merry’ England 
wherever there is running 
water containing an adequate 
supply of fish. 

It is said that the preju- 
dices of keepers are ill-founded. 
“The injury,” writes a great 
authority, ‘that otters do to 
fishing interests is greatly 
exaggerated. That they will 
kill good trout and small salmon 
is of course indisputable; but 
these swift fish are not by any 
means the chief staple of their 
diet. Coarse fish come more readily to hand, ana thus are far 
more frequently taken. Eels are the most favoured food of all, 
and next to them perhaps frogs—especially for the young otters.” 
This sounds as if the writer knew all about it. But it behoves 
all naturalists—and all sportsmen ought to be rough and ready 
naturalists—to be sceptical, and one would like to know the 
evidence on which the high authority bases his somewhat 
dogmatic statement. Salmon have I seen, not so very small 
either, left by the otter on the bank after he had bitten out the 
tit-bit which best pleases him. Eels, beyond question, he will 
eat with avidity ; but the streams which he is known to frequent 
most habitually are good trout streams—big rivers are put aside 
for the moment—in which there are practically no coarse fish. 
Heaven forbid that anything should be written here to suggest 
that there is any proper or unpunishable way of killing an otter. 
save by jaws of hounds hunted in sportsmanlike fashion so as 
to give him due law. But one must not give him a character 
so high as to excite the laughter of the river-side folk. The trout 
do not flourish in his favourite brooks because he is there, 
keeping down the coarse fish which would eat their food, but 
he goes to the trout streams because the trout are there. 
Watch him in a glass tank when live trout are placed in the 
water; see the sport he has with them, and the ease with which 
they are caught at last. Then tickle a trout for yourself. 
When you have the knack of it it is far from hard to locate the 
great trout under the overhanging bank, and you always know 
that his head will be up stream. You, a mere clumsy human, 
whose softest tread makes the bank tremble, can handle and 
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HOUNDS CROSSING A TRIBUTARY STREAM. 
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capture the trout in his own element. ‘Then think of the otter 
gliding noiselessly up the stream, accustomed to hunt in the 
darkness, for all we know able to smell under water—why, the 
capture of a hovering trout must be child’s play to him, and we, 
the folks of the river-side, know that trout are his chief delight. 
Sometimes, for a while, he will settle himself in a covert where 
rabbits are plentiful—I do not believe the story that, except 
when breeding, “‘ he never lies twice consecutively in the same 
bed ”’—and batten on flesh. But such an otter, when caught, is 
nearly always lousy; and for my part, while admitting that ‘as 
regards the habits of the otter there is much that is unknown,” 
I am inclined to think that long absence from the sea always 
makes him lousy, and that an occasional dip in salt water is as 
essential to his health as to that of an English child. Character, 
I am convinced, he has none to lose. He is a raider, a born 
fish-poacher, and “Sir, Iam sure the otter devours much fish 
and spoils more than he éats. . . . And I can tell you,” as 
old Izaak hath it, ‘‘there is brave hunting this water-dog in 
Cornwall”; aye, and elsewhere—in Hampshire and Sussex, in 
nearly all the rivers and brooks of Wales, in all the Northern 
Counties. For the sake of this “brave hunting,” not on the 
futile pretext that the otter is as harmless as he is graceful, do I 
advocate the preservation of otters, for that they may be hunted 
by hounds in approved fashion. Moreover, seeing that there are 
parts of the country which otter-hounds never visit, and since 
‘“‘ anglers all do love one another,” and therefore did ‘* Piscator ” 
hate the otter both for his own and their sakes who were of his 
brotherhood, there is another soul-comforting thought. Those 
‘“‘base otters,’ as Walton 
called them, can take uncom- 
monly good care of themselves. 
It may not be true, as Gesner 
-« 1s stated to have said, that he 
can smell! a fish in the water 
more than a hendred yards in 
‘ont of him. Perhaps it is 
rue. There have been obser- 
vations as to the scenting 
powers of a _conger which 
compel one not to be surprised 
at anything ; but that is another 
story, to be told perhaps on 
another day. But certainly 
the otter is not easily to be 
trapped. At the moment of 
writing a buccaneering otter 
is ravaging the fish-ponds at 
Lockinge, and though fourteen 
traps have been set for him he 
has escaped themall. May he 
survive to make a good hunting 
day, and if the keeper really 
wishes to be rid of him let him 
read that “there is a herb 
called Benione, which, being 
hung in a linen cloth near a 
fish-pond, or any haunt that 
he uses, makes him to avoid 
the place.” Perhaps master 
keeper may wish to know 
where to find the herb benione. 
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This deponent, who wishes ever to find otters, has no use for it, 
and has not searched for it; but the horticultural editor of 
Country Lire might help him. 

Finally, if in this preliminary discourse some idea has been 
given of the grace and wildness of the otter, and of the mysteries 
and the fables which surround the habits of this nocturnal robber 
of brooks and fish-ponds, the writer is more than satisfied. In 
the discourses which are to follow, illustrated as this one is by 
scenes from the meets and the hunting of various packs in 
various countries, some attempt will be made to give practical 
advice as to the forming of a pack and the obtaining of a 
country, which is a difficult matter, as to equipment and 
management, as to the sportsmanlike method of hunting, and 
upon the all-important matter of discreet behaviour towards 
farmers, This is surely a sufficient programme, but if, now and 
again, the memory of some exciting hunt in beautiful surroundings 
should force itself forward, I will not pledge myself to restraint, 
but simply crave forgiveness in advance. VENATOR. 





SINGLE ROsEs. 


INGLE Roses have of late years become more popular in gardens, and 
S the reason is not far to seek. Their flowering season is brief compared 
= with the tender-coloured Teas that deign, even in late autumn, to open 
out their lovely buds ; but the glorious display of colour atones for the short 
season of the flower. Some single Roses are more perpetual than others, as the 
Kugosa, or Japanese section, in which fruit and flowers appear at the same 
period ; but as a rule single Roses are for the summer only. They comprise 
vigorous climbers, which quickly cover arch and pillar, strong bushes welcome 
for grouping boldly, and a few charming species that require select spots to 
display their characteristic growth. If June is not the only Rose month, as 
writers of a former age were pleased to declare, it is an enjoyable season of the 
year. The Dog Rose tints the hedgerow with softest pink, and the perfumed 
leaf of Sweet Briar scents the air. It is then we wish for Roses in abundance 
in the garden, and for colour and effect the single kinds are necessary. We 
cannot in the space of a few notes write, uch concerning this group, but will 
point out some of the more important species cr hybrids. 

THE Musk Ros», 

Kosa moschata, is a charming garden Rose, introduced about three hundred 
years ago; but of this section the form that delights us most is named Nivea, 
which is conspicuous for vigorous growth, hardiness, and beauty of form and 
colour in the flower. We wish this single Kose were more known. No kind 
is more suitable for clothing a fence or paling, the vigorous shoots bearing large 
clusters of flowers, which open out wide to the sun, revealing delicate colouring, 
white with pink suffusion towards the edge of the petals, a golden mass of 
stamens in the centre adding to their beauty, These great flower clusters may 
be cut and gathered into simple vases. Paul’s single white is not unlike Mos- 
chata nivea, but scarcely so beautiful. The flowers are more closed and the 
anthers of a blackish colour, but it is a good garden Rose-—free, graceful, and 
vigorous. Carmine Pillar is an ugly name for a bright and showy kind. It 
was sent out by Messrs. Paul and Son, of Cheshunt, and it was in their nursery 
that we noticed its effectiveness, clothing a pillar with strong shoots laden with 
pure crimson-carmine flowers. The colour is fresh and brilliant, no magenta 
or metallic hue which passes to ashy colour with age. It is for this reason we 
dislike the much-praised Crimson Rambler. Its colour is not good—garish, 
dazzling, and obnoxious when its first freshness has gone. We must not forget 
a Rose called Brunonis, which belongs to the 
Moschata class. Its foliage is remarkably 
vigorous, and it bears its pure white flower 
clusters, enriched with golden stamens, in July. 
The growth is a little tender, but one need fear 
no anxiety about the plant. Strong shoots quickly 
replace those killed back by winter frosts. 

OTHER BEAUTIFUL SINGLE ROsEs. 

We recently wrote about the copper and 
Austrian Briers at this time in beauty, so further 
description of them is needless. The Bramble or 
Polyantha Rose is one of the most vigorous of 
summer Roses. Its freedom is delightful, the 
strong spineless shoots running riot everywhere, 
covering neighbouring shrubs, or quickly clothing 
a building with its glossy bright green leaves. 
In June a wonderful profusion of flowers envelops 
the plant, and powerfully scented. It is very 
easy to tell when a Polyantha Rose is in 
flower; the garden seems filled with sweet 
odour. The variety grandiflora is a very fine 
form, with larger flowers than the type. Rosa 
lucida is a_ beautiful species; its leaves are 
shining glossy green, and in autumn they change 
to rich ruddy tints, the sweetly-scented rose- 
coloured flowers being followed by heps of 
sealing-wax colour. The well-known R. indica, 
R. macrantha, the pretty Hebe’s Lip, R. rubri- 
folia, and the Japanese Roses (R. rugosa) must 


also be named amongst the more beautiful of the 
single kinds, 
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THE LEMON PLANT. 


The writer was in a garden recently where against a warm south wall the 
Sweet Verbena, or Lemon Plant, was growing strongly. There should be a 
bush of a plant so fresh and fragrant in every garden. Its slender, tender green 
leaves when bruised are as sweet in fragrance as the scented-leaved Pelargonium 
from the Cape. A few sprigs in a posy or decoration are always appreciated by 
friends. As it comes from Chili it is not, of course, very hardy, but will survive 
ordinary winters in the South. It is a ways wise, however, to heap ashes over 
its roots, and to cover up the branches. In many Southern seashore gardens it 
does not need this protection. 

PAPAVER PILOSUM. 

We see little of this beautiful Poppy in gardens, but it is as precious even 
as those delicately-fashioned Iceland Poppies of many colours, P. pilosum is 
worth making a group of; its flowers last many weeks—that is, a succession is 
produced, and their orange-red colouring is unusual. There are few flowers of 
the summer garden so rich and beautiful in shade, and their profusion creates 
distinct effect. The plant grows between 2ft. and 3ft. in height, and is free, 
hardy, and vigorous. | Always, however, group it, as the flowers last but a day, 
others expanding the following morning to take their place. 

GENISTA VIRGATA, 

This is a handsome late-flowering Broom, rarely seen outside such gardens 
as Kew. It is, however, a good garden shrub, the flowers profuse and very 
rich yellow in colour ; a Broom, indeed, to make a bold group of for effect at 
this time of year. 

VARIEGATED PLANTS IN THE PARKS, 

We notice, as usual, that variegated plants are used freely and indiscrimi- 
nately in the parks. | Pelargoniums, Abutilons, Veronicas, and other things in 
variegated form make blotchy effects which through oft repetition are positively 
wearisome and distasteful. There is no repose in thus repeating a few 
variegated plants, as if there were insufficient flowers to make schemes of 
colour. At all times variegated plants require to be used with caution, 


AN EFFECTIVE SUMMER FLOWER. 

We know few garden plants so effective as the larger Fleabane (Erigeron 
speciosus superbus), which is a sea of soft purple colour from early summer until 
the first autumn days. <A bed of it upon the lawn is full of charm, and one does 
not get tired of the profusion of flowers lasting over so many weeks. We are 
pleased to see that it is boldly massed in the Royal Gardens, Kew, either by 
itself, or with taller things. springing from this groundwork of tender colour. 
The plant is perfectly hardy, very vigorous, and seems happy almost anywhere. 
It is an Erigeron to use freely for its colour effect. 


THE GERANIUMS. 


By these we do not mean the Geraniums of the bedding kinds, which are 
strictly not Geraniums at all, but Pelargoniums, but the true species, perennials 
that colour the European fields, some of them our woods and hedge banks too. 
We like to see these growing luxuriantly about the rougher parts of the rock 
garden, spreading freely and bearing a wealth of beautiful flowers. It is seldom 
that one sees masses of these plants in gardens. We like them running 
riot in some cool spot where there are no very choice perennials near for them to 
smother. A group of the finely-coloured G. armenum is very handsome, so 
toois the rose-coloured G. Endressi, the rich purple G. ibericum, G. pratense, 
and its white form. A good place for the more vigorous Geraniums is by a 
shrubbery border, where in time they will become naturalised and show how 
beautiful they are in colour and form. 

EARLY SWEET PEAs, 

There is no doubt much advantage in sowing Sweet Peas in November 
where the garden is reasonably sheltered and the soil warm. We were lately in 
a garden where Sweet Peas had been many days in full flower, whilst those from 
spring-sown seed were scarcely half grown. The flower is so beautiful in form 
and colour and sweetly fragrant too, that an early gathering is as welcome as the 
first Roses. By spring sowing as well a succession of flowers is secured, which 
carries on the time of Sweet Peas until well into the autumn, 


FLOWERS FROM LONG DITTON. 


We have received an interesting collection of Pony and Iris flowers from 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, of Long Ditton, whose nurseries throughout July are a 
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blaze of colour from these effective hardy plants. Amongst the double Ponies 
sent we noticed Duke of Wellington, a soft primrose colour ; Josephine Par- 
mentier, rose ; Delicatissima, very delicate in shade, a pretty colour; Rose of 
Castile, rgse; Leonie, flesh-pink ; Maréchal McMahon, deep crimson ; and 
Princess Clothilde, very delicate yellow centre and big pink guarc petals. Of the 
singles, one of the most effective was the crimson-coloured The Moor. We 
enjoyed the Irises. I. orientalis (I. ochroleuca of books) was handsome, but this 
muddling up of names is confusing. Orientalis is usually associated with that 
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beautiful variety of I. sibirica known by this name. A tall growing, delicate 
lilac flower is I. longipetala superba, and the deep blue of I. Monspur is 
effective. This is one of the finest of garden Irises. Messrs. Barr sent, too, a 
bunch of the rich and distinct I. Thunderbolt. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We gladly assist readers in gardening, 
and hope our readers will send notes of interesting flowers in their gardens. 


NORRIS CASTLE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


T was almost a shock to us to learn 
that Norris Castle was for sale. 

This fine pile of buildings, ancient 

in style if not in point of date, not only 
is one of the most beautifully situated 
of the stately houses of England, but 
also it possesses a history ; and if that 
history is of comparatively recent date, 
it is of paramount interest for the 
English people. In this great house, 
built upon the edge of the Solent by 
Lord Henry Seymour from the designs 
of Mr. James Watt about a century ago, 
the Queen, when she was the Princess 
Victoria, spent many happy years in 
the company of her mother, the Duchess 
of Kent. Since that time the castle 
has been the favourite house of the 
late Dowager Duchess of Bedford. Nor 
is it difficult to understand the fascina- 
tion which this house, not less comfort- 
able than it is imposing, has exercised 
upon those who have been able to call it 
home. In sunny splendour of situa- 
tion it is not to be surpassed by any 
house in all England. Vilder beauty of environment may 
belong to great houses placed on coasts of more rugged and 
storm-beaten character; but there is no scene of more varied 
and brilliant charms than that which opens itself to the eyes of 
one looking down towards the Solent from the battlements of 
Norris Castle. To begin with, the spectator is struck by the 
wealth of woodland verdure. ‘The castle is embowered in trees,- 
first of all its own, and then, far away on the left, come 
the rich woods of adjoining Osborne. He looks down upon the 
Solent ; in other words, upon an unending panorama of all that 
is brightest and most imposing in maritime life, whether it be 
the life of business or of pleasure. Huge liners pass before his 
eyes on their way to Southampton; whole navies are paraded 
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in review ; destroyers course past hin so fast that, when they 
are going near the mainland, they seem to travel as fast as 
railway trains; and all the long summer through yachts of all 
sizes flit to and fro, from tiny half-raters steered by adventurous 
ladies to majestic schooners, now again coming into fashion, 
until the yachting season reaches its climax in the Cowes Week. 
Be the owner yachtsman or no—and it would be hard to live 
long at Norris Castle without becoming a yachtsman from sheer 
stress of circumstances—he cannot but enjoy the ever-changing 
spectacle. But Norris Castle’s inhabitants have always had a 
tender feeling for the sea, and the broad esplanade—it is a horrid 
word, but it must serve in default of a better—has an admirable 
boat-house at one end. 
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For the house itself, it is not only imposing to the eye but 
roomy and luxuriously comfortable. Upa great flight of stone 
steps and through a fine stone archway the visitor enters a great 
hall, remarkable for its height ; and thence, by way of what is 
called the staircase hall, with arched and groined roof, he passes 
right through the building to a beautiful stone terrace, protected 
by walls and rich in evergreens. The library, the drawing-room, 
the dining-room, and the morning-room are noble chambers all ; 
there is of course a billiard-room. Of the numerous bedrooms, 
three have names which they are likely to keep for many a long 
day ; they are called after the Queen, the Duchess of Kent, and 
the King of Holland. Another is described as the German 
bedroom, for what reason this deponent knoweth not. 

But for us who are of the country, who love the scent and 
the sight of every flower and shrub in their season, it is the 
outside that matters most. In this gentle climate of the Isle of 
Wight all things will grow amazingly. Here amongst many 
beauties is a magnificent avenue of chestnuts, and, on the sloping 
descent to the sea, a pinetum of no common luxuriance, adorned 
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with many fine examples of cedar and Deodara and Wellingtonia. 
The castle lawn also is choiceworthy, ‘‘ because nothing is more 
pleasant to the eye than green grass kept finely shorn,” and 
because of its cedars. But the feature which captivates the 
wanderer most is the terrace garden. It abuts on the kitchen 
garden, it has walls on either side, and ‘ with herbaceous and 
fruit borders on either side,” with unmatched views also, it is 
the very ideal of a sheltéred walk. That is the final accessory 
of a perfect garden. What says Bacon? ‘You are to frame 
some of them likewise for shelter, that when the wind blows 
sharp you may walk as in a gallery; and those alleys must 
likewise be hedged at both ends to keep out the wind; and these 
closer alleys must be ever finely gravelled, and no grass because 
of going wet.” 

Now, perhaps, enough has been written to give some 
notion of the beauties of Norris Castle. It remains only to 
add that the estate is all fertile, and that the fortunate purchaser 
of it may farm, or practise forestry, or experiment in horticulture 
under the most favourable conditions possible. 


POSTER CPHEL Dyas. 


O “improve upon 
Nature” is by no 
means the impossible 

task which common use cf the 
phrase suggests. A glance into 
any large farmyard or poultry- 
breeding establishment shows 
the process in full operation in 
half-a-dozen different direc- 
tions; and the result justifies 
the means, for it leads to suc- 
cess. Birds of many kinds 
offer the largest field for these 
experiments, particularly in 
the matter of rearing the 
young. The nearer one reaches 
perfection among mammals, 
the more dangerous, as a rule, 
1S any interference with Nature 
in the very early days of life. 
No one has much to say in 
praise even of ‘ incubator” 
babies, and artificially-reared 
calves, lambs, and piglings are 
usually a failure. But birds are 
different. Their young are 
either very helpless, like young 
Spat-ows, blackbirds, and the 
ke, or extremely precocious, 


as j . 
Sin the case of young ducks, C. Reta, Wishaw, NUL. 
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moor-hens, pheasants, and part- 
ridges. For the former their own 
parents are the best. They 
alone can feed them often 
enough, and attend in other 
ways tothe nestling birds. But 
many of the parents of the 
ground-birds and_ water-birds 
seem perfectly stupid in their 
care and management. They 
seem to assume that, because 
the poor little creatures can 
swim or run almost as fast 
as they can themselves, they 
ought to be encouraged to do 
so, and that nothing can tire 
them. These ideas, which are 
partly shared by the wild 
turkey and the wild pheasant, 
are also seen in the tame duck. 
Even wild ducks, though good 
mothers in other ways, allow 
their young to spend far too 
much time on the water when 
they breed near ornamental 
lakes. When quite wild they 
keep their young in sedgy, 
rushy ground, vof as a rule 
upon the water. For wild tur- 
keys, pheasants, or ducklings, 
the hen makes far the best 
foster mother. She is sensible, 
alert, and, of course, not given 
to encouraging her brood to over-swim themselves. Here is a 
whole brood IN THeir Native ELEMENT, and thoroughly enjoy- 
ing themselves, while the hen is deliberating by what manner of 
means they will ever get out. 

Ducks’ eggs need twenty-eight days to hatch, and are 
much more likely to produce a good percentage of ducklings if 
the eggs are damped occasionally when the hen is sitting on 
them. A duck would naturally go for a swim daily, and so 
damp her eggs when she returns from her spell of rest and 
exercise. The hen is a ‘“‘hot”’ sitter, and the embryos, whether 
ducklings or chicks, are frequently killed for want of the natural 
cooling which a wet breast affords. When hatched, the ducklings 
should by no means be allowed to run down to the water at 
once. Here, again, we improve upon Nature. It does not 
matter whether the brood are of the wild or tame species, 
unlimited water, whether to swim or paddle in, is very injurious 
to them. They soon become Wet THrouGu anp Tirep, and 
are glad to get on to a floating board used as a raft, as in our 
illustration. When in the coops they drink copiously after a 
meal, but even then the water should be removed when they 
are satisfied. If allowed to swim, as many as two-thirds may 
be lost by cramp in the first week. Instead, a place should be 
prepared on some short piece of turf, and fenced in with wire 
netting. There the coops with hens and ducklings may be 
placed, and when the latter are a,fortnight old the hens may be 
removed entirely, for the young ducks are very independent. 
The earlier they are then released from the coops for a morning 


C. Retd, Wishaw, N.B. 





BRACKEN AS LITTER. 

[To THE Eprror oF “ CountRY LIFE,”] 
S1r,—I should be very much obliged if you or any of your readers who have 
made trial of bracken fern as litter would tell me their experience of it, 
whether it is clean enough for use in the stable, or suitable only for cow 
litter. —A. L. F. : 

[The question asked by our correspondent is one that may be of interest to 
raany readers of Country LIFE besides himself. Straw is an expensive 
bedding, while bracken fern can very often be had for the cutting and carting. 
Our experience of bracken as a litter seems to show us that a great deal depends 
on the mode of saving. To make good litter of it it requires to be ‘*made,” just 
as hay is made. That is to say, it has to be cut fairly early, while still sappy, and 
dried by turning and exposure to the air. Then, properly stacked, it affords 
good clean litter, little, if at all, inferior to straw. On the other hand, if it be 
leit to dry before being cut, as is more often done, to save the labour of 
“making” it, then it is not nearly so goo] a litter, becoming excessively dusty. 
We believe this is the reason—the fact that most have made their trial of 
bracken, for litter, which has been cut after it is dry and brown—that it is not 
more often used, and has been generally condemned,—ED. ] 


WET THROUGH AND TIRED. 
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ramble the better, for they catch quantities of worms and insects 
when the dew is on the grass. For wild ducks specially-pre- 
pared “‘ duck meal” is now sold, and the tame birds do equally 
well on this compound. They should not be taken to the water 
until eight weeks old. Even then the coops should be left near 
the water’s edge as a refuge, and they should be fed on soft food 
for a fortnight. If the birds are wild, duck’s maize and acorns 
should be thrown into the shallow water, where the birds can 
find them. The worst enemies of ducklings are rats, which first 
come to eat the birds’ food, and then mangle and devour the 
ducklings themselves. On the water, pike and large trout kill 
the young ones, but these, as we have said, should not be allowed 
to venture there at such a tender age. Foxes never seem able 
to resist a fat duckling, and if Reynard is in the neighbourhood 
the ducklings had better be sold as soon as they are marketable. 
We knew one brood of white ducklings which grew up to be 
ducks and frequented a pool over which hung an old pollard 
tree, the crown of which was a favourite seat for a fox. The 
ducks would hurry up to the pool from the farm, tumble in, and 
then swim out and reconnoitre the tree. The fox was never 
visible, but either by scent or sound the ducks knew if he was 
there, and if Reynard was ‘‘at home” they always kept well in 
the centre of the pool. The farmer knew quite well by their 
demeanour if the old tree held a fox, and on more than one 
occasion was able to tell the Master of the Foxhounds, when 
drawing a covert near, that his ducks knew of a fox, and had 
‘‘marked” him up the tree. C. J. Cornisu. 


EFFECT OF EARLY SUNRAYS. 
[To rHE Epiror oF ** Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I think it may interest you to hear that I am able to confirm in a very 
emphatic manner, out of my own recent experience, an observation of yours on 
the damage apt to be done to trees—young fruit and any tender portions 
especially—by the early morning sun coming upon them and scorching them while 
they are still wet with the humours of the night. I had occasion to plant a 
great number of younz yew trees last autumn, and I find, almost without 
exception, that those which stood exposed to the early rays of the sun have died, 
while those from which those first rays were shielded are doing well. I have 
seen the case against these early morning rays stated before, but never anything 
like so clearly and strongly put as by the testimony of my yew trees, — 
SAGITTARIUS. 
ARTIFICIAL WORMS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* CoUNTRY LIFE.” ] 

S1rR,—The question that a correspondent originally asked in your columns about 
the artificial worms, for bait, sold by the Formalin Hygienic Company, soon 
broadened into a wider and perhaps more generally interesting discussion on the 
sense of smell in fishes. But, reverting to the original source of the discussion, 
and the Formalin worms, the suggestion of using a lifeless thing in place of the 
real article reminds me of an old fisherman who instructed my youth, and was 
never tired of repeating to me that what was wanted was ‘‘a cheerful worm,” 
as he described it. Now it is hard to regard the position of the worm on the 
hook as one that makes for any great dezree of gaiety ; but at the same time, it 
is certain that there are some Mark Tapleys among the worms, who seem 
disposed to liveliness and to gratitude for very small mercies ; and, no doubt, it 
is these cheerful persons that do attract the fish. It is lack of this quality, rather 
than the odour, which perhaps may be supplied, that seems to me likely to 
militate against the success of the Formalin worms—it must be hard to make 
them ‘‘ cheerful.” —PIscATOR. 
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MAGPIES IN GARDENS. 
[To THE Epiror oF “CountRY LIFE.”] 

Str,—I see an enquiry in your columns as to whether a magpie loose in a 
garden, with clipped wings, would be safe from the attacks of cats, weasels, 
hawks, etc. My opinion, based on some experience, is that most of the 
corvine birds are uncommonly well able to look after themselves. A magpie, 
even with clipped wings, can climb a tree and scuttle along its branches at a 
great pace ; and, also, these birds have a bill. I remember being the spectator 
of a little scene enacted at a country house in which I was a guest, and to 
which an Australian crow had lately come asa resident. The bird was put out 
in the garden with a plate of meat. Presently a great black cat—there were 
three very fine Persians belonging to the house—stole out from some laurels 
towards the crow to see what was going on. The crow lay back, away from 
the plate, and waited motionless till the cat’s nose and whiskers were over the 
plate’s edge, sniffing. Then the crow gave one peck—only one, but it was 
enough—and the cat went sadly back to the laurel bushes, shaking its nose 
sgrely. Soon cat number two came, and the drama was exactly repeated, 
Then cat number three, and the same thing happened again. And so, having 
disposed of all three, the crow resumed its dinner, having established its right 
(which never was disputed again) to consider itself forthwith what an Australian 
staying in the house described as ‘‘ head man on the station.” Oh, yes, the 
corvine birds are exceedingly well able to take care of themselves. A. C. W. 


FROGS BY RAIL. 
[To THE Epiror oF “ CountTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I am about to ask you a question which I hope you will not think it 
beneath your dignity to answer, or beneath the dignity of insertion in your 
correspondence columns, in case any of your readers should be able to answer it 
forme. Iam anxious to send some live frogs—not, I may mention, for vivi- 
section purposes—by train or by post. Can you tell me how I can best pack 
them for a twelve hours’ journey ? Would it be necessary to give them food for 
the journey, and would the railway company or the Post Office make any 
objection to carrying them ?—F. L. 


[We must admit that we have no special experience with which to help 
our correspondent in his present difficulty. We cannot conceive any part of 
{{ngland that is not a good deal less than twelve hours by rail from the nearest 
frog ; but perhaps that is not our business. Since ‘‘ F. L. M.” desires to pack 
frogs, we should recommend a box with damp moss in it. The natural food of 
the frog is live things—slugs, etc. ; but we do not think they would need food 
for a dozen hours. All these creatures bear fasts with comfort. It is distinctly 
against the Post Office regulations to send living things by postal machinery, 
The railway companies would probably make no objections ; besides, it would 
not be necessary to tell them the contents of the box, and the frogs under such 
circumstances would probably not have the heart to croak. Even stranger 
things have no doubt been sent by post. We know a naturalist who received, 
by the hands of the unwitting postman, a box containing several small paper 
bags, and in each bag several bumble bees. But it was altogether contrary to 
the postal regulations. — ED. ] 


AMATEUR STATUS IN GOLF. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘* CouNnTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—TI have read in your issue of June 11th your answer—of course, perfectly 
accurate—to an enquirer asking for a definition of an amateur golfer according 
to the British code of rules ; the definition, that is, adopted by the delegates that 
have charge of the amateur championship tournament. But with reference to 
that definition I should like to point out that it differs very considerably from 
the American definition of an amateur golfer; and this is a point of some 
importance, in a small way, to a good many of us just now that golf is such a 
rage in America, and that we are likely to take our golf clubs with us when we 
pay a visit to our friends over there. The American definition of an amateur is 
much more strict, and excludes anyone who directly or indirectly derives any part 
of his income from anything connected with the game of golf. This definition, it 
was [ believe pointed out, would technically exclude any literary man who had 
ever received payment for any article of which golf formed the subject; and 
since that was far from its intention it was, I believe, amended in that single 
particular, But as a whole it stands ; and what I want to know, and what many 
of us want to know, is whether we should be excluded from playing as amateurs 
in America because we held shares, say, in the Army and Navy Stores, which 
make a certain part of their profit out of the sale of golfing materials, and so 
pay their dividends fractionaliy out of golf? I cannot believe that it is the 
intention of the Americans to make their definition as stringent as this, but they 
have had a great deal of trouble with semi-professionalism in other games over 
there, and are consequently apt to interpret these definitions very much by the 
letter and less by the spirit than we do. One would like to know how one 
would stand in this matter if one went to America and claimed to play as an 


amateur, and Iam sure many golfers would be grateful if you could give us any 
light on it.—DRIVER. 


[We think that ‘ Driver” would get his problem answered most readily 
and most authoritatively by setting it to the committee of the United States 
Golfing Association—that, we believe, is the title of the body that decides all 
golfing questions in America. We can hardly believe that membership in the 
Army and Navy Stores would be held to disqualify a man from playing as an 
amateur, though we admit the line of disqualification would be hard to draw, 
and that ‘* Driver” has proposed an ingeniously extreme case. If any member 
of the United States Golfing Association should happen to read the letter above, 
perhaps he would be kind enough to give it an answer. —Ep. ] 


A FREE-FLOWERING ROSE TREE. 

_. . [To rHe Eprror or “Country Lire.”] 
mba a is a desirable rose which I think is not yet sufficiently grown-- 

acame Georges Bruat, a hybrid of the Japanese Rosa Rugosa. It has a 
character of its own ; its large white, rather irregular flowers are very beautiful, 
especially with shrubs near. It is a strong grower and free flowerer. One of 
ps plants made two very strong shoots, so we staked them, cut off all side 
shoots, and so made a sort of double standard ; this is, perhaps, the most telling 
way of growing I was lately at a very beautiful garden near London, 


and as I found the experienced owner as strong on the rose as I am, I think it 
Is worth a note. —GEORGE F. WILsSoNn ; 


SIR,— 
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CATERPILLARS ON ROSE TREES. 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘CountTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I should be very much obliged if you or any of your correspondents could 
tell me of a really efficient wash for syringing on rose trees affected by caterpillars. 
The caterpillars, of a greenish colour and about an inch or less long, have taken 
possession of one or two of the trees in my garden so completely that one leaf 
out of every four or five is doubled or curled up to afford a shelter for them, and 
scarcely a leaf on the tree does not bear marks of their ravages. I have tried 
syringing with various compounds, but none seems to have the slightest effect on 
the caterpillars.—-Rusticus. 


[We fear that our correspondent is only too accurate in saying that no 
syringing has an effect on the caterpillars when they have gone so far and grown 
so large. It is at an earlier stage of their growth, before they have protected 
themselves so perfectly under the coiled or doubled-up leaves, that this treatment 
is effective. Had our correspondent then, in good time, syringed the trees with 
any of the washes—there are several that are effective—that he has tried, we 
have no doubt he would not be suffering so severely now. As it is, more direct, 
more laborious, and more drastic methods must be applied. The squeezing of 
the caterpillars between the gloved finger and thumb is the best mode of exter- 
minating them. It is not a wholesale method certainly, but we believe it to be 
the only efficacious one to bring these trees to any good this year. There need 
be no trouble or hesitation about the injury to the leaves. All that enclose a 
caterpillar (though we find it hard to credit that there can be quite such a pro- 
portion of these as our correspondent states) must be so far injured already that 
a squeeze or two additional will not matter.—Eb. } 


THE BORDEAUX MIXTURE AS AN_ INSECTICIDE. 
[To THE Epiror oF **CountTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Can you tell me what Bordeaux mixture is? I mean the mixture you 
recommend for the cure of lily disease. —HEDGERLEY. 


We have never said this strong mixture will ‘‘ cure” the disease, but if 


sprayed upon the plants it will check in time its ravages. Bordeaux mixture is a 
liquid composed of blue vitriol (sulphate of copper) and lime. When properly 
prepared it constitutes the most effective agent in the destruction of parasitic 
fungi we have. It may be used upon all plants that do not carry fruit to be 
eaten, but it is the great remedy for the potato disease. Lilies, gladioli, holly- 
hocks, onions, and indeed all descriptions of plants infested with mildews or 
moulds, are cleansed by its use. Great care, however, is necessary in its 
application, as it is a somewhat violent poison. It is prepared thus :—Get 1b. of 
blue vitriol, which is in stone form, and place it in a clean tub, which should be 
used for similar purposes only. Add to the vitriol 2 gallons of boiling water, 
and let it stand, being occasionally stirred until fully dissolved. Then in a pail 
dissolve in the same way Ilb. of fresh lime, stirring till that is entirely dissolved 
also. Then pour the lime water into the vitriol solution and add 6 gallons of 
water, making 10 in all. Add dissolved in boiling water 11b. of treacle to make 
the solution adhesive. Keep this covered up and where no one can get at it 
who does not use it. The best way to use it is to obtain what is called a knap- 
sack sprayer. Fill this with the solution and strap it toa man’s back, and then 
with a flexible tube and a fine sprayer at the extremity the solution comes out 
almost like a vapour. Ifa sprayer be not used get a small or fine rose syringe, 
and handle with thick leather gloves to prevent staining the fingers. | Dressings 
given at intervals of ten or twelve days are usually quite sufficient to destroy 
the fungus. —Epb. 


FLOWERS FOR EDGING. 
[To THE EpITOR OF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Would you kindly tell me what flowers I could use for edging my walks 
with? I dislike tiles, slates, or anything of that nature, preferring to have 
flowers wherever I can.—R. WINCHELSEA. 


[A host of pretty things may be used for edging. Only the other day we 
saw a garden in a great park in which the London Pride (Saxifraga umbrosa), 
was used as an edging. The tufted growth and graceful spikes of rose-tinted 
flowers made a very pretty effect. White pinks are delightful for this purpose, 
and the silvery growth is pleasing throughout the winter, One may include also, 
when the soil is gritty, the beautiful deep blue gentianella (Gentiana acarlis), and 
the various dwarf sedums and saxifragas are very charming thus used. Of the 
saxifragas, none isso free in growth arid flower as the ordinary S. Hypnoides. A 
very pleasing edging is one formed of soft stones got from the neighbourhood, if 
possible, with saxifragas and low-growing plants set amongst them, We 
like white pinks as an edging. A mass of these plants in full bloom is like a 
snowdrift, and they increase rapidly if soil and situation are at all congenial. 
Primroses, auriculas, Narcissus nanus, and dwarf bulbs are pleasing in the spring 
as edging. —ED. ] 








ONDAY: A short life and a merry one the social Society 
has had in London. Folks in high places may pretend 
that the season extends until the Cowes Week sets in, 

but every well-informed woman knows that the summer sales 
strike its death note. After.we have once revelled in remnants 
and enjoyed the feast of Fashion at reduced rates, what joys can 
town offer us so alluring ‘as a lounge chair under a tree? The 
enterprising woman with no soul for the country waits until the 
end of July, in order to have the remnants she has so carefully 
collected rejected with scorn by the dressmaker of her choice, 
and to realise the reduced French model costume, delightful as it 
is in itself, is the one dress she did not require. Not that I 
like to rail against the bargains picked up at sale times. I revel 
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in sales at good establishments, knowing quite well that twice a 
year these offer opportunities for the economical acquirement of 
the really best. However, a sale should not be attacked without 
due consideration of our present possessions and our future wants. 
You must buy wisely, or you will not buy too well. You must not 
be rushed by the merely cheap, but must carefully consider the 
desirable. (fhis sounds like a page out of a copy-book, but it is 
merely a line from the book of experience of a woman who shops.) 
She who runs to the sales should read the labels inside the belts 
(more wisdom, and all gratuitously—what a liberal woman | 
am!). Having discovered that the label inside the gown you like 
bears the name of Doucet or Béer, Felix or Worth, you may 
buy it, taking care, however, first to notice by the fulness in the 
sleeves or the set of the skirt that it is the model of 1898 and not 
1897. And I cannot conscientiously recommend any woman to 
buy a hat at a sale—these are either faded or crumpled, and 
bear unmistakably upon their twisted leaves or depressed 
drapery the mark of the beast—Time. 

Now having thoroughly spoilt the pleasure of most of my 
readers in attending the sales, casting upon them the burden of 
the responsibility, | will go out to afternoon tea with the dearest 
friend of my youth, and gossip of the special shops we shall visit 
together when once the legend “ Selling Off” is plastered over 
the plate-glass windows. 


Wepnespay: We haye done it—I knew we should. We 
started at half-past nine this morning, went through Bond Street, 
expecting to find ourselves the first people to attend the summer 
sales, and discovered dozens of women had been inspired by the 
same brilliant notion. We fought our way to the counter 
devoted to ribbons, bought some really remarkable pieces of 
chiné and velvet striped, at the price of one shilling per yard, 
never stopping to think what we should do with them all. 
llowever delightful chiné and velvet ribbon is, the greediest 
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HAT OF BLACK AND WUITE CHIP, VELVET ROSETTE, AND FEATHERS 


might be satisfied with a length of five yards, for this might be 
relied upon to make a good sash. 

The prettiest sashes I have seen this year are of black velvet 
of narrow width tied into a short bow at the back with long ends, 
and I really bought all the sashes I shall require for the rest of 
my natural life at the Press Bazaar last week, one which I love 
very dearly being made of glacé ribbon of the palest mauve and 
the palest green tied into a rosette in the front. I have been 
wondering ever since what I shall do with that sash; it is only fit 
to wear with a white muslin gown.  Instinctively I feel it will 
cost me ten pounds to justify its acquisition. 

I chanced on an excellent model gown to-day of blac« cloth 
much strapped and with a short coat. I cannot imagine why its 
authors did not keep it until the autumn. A length of pale blue 
moiré antique is also amongst my purchases, and this is to be 
made up into a tea-gown with a fichu in the front of spotted net 
hemmed with two or three rows of baby ribbon. 

All the tea-gowns this year show shaped flounces, a fashion 
which again appears on the best of the long coats. A long coat 
for travelling is a possession of much value, made in light grey 
or fawn colour, with this shaped flounce, the collar capable of 
being turned up round the throat and still retaining its outline of 
elegance, fastened with a velvet bow; it is amongst the most 
pleasing of styles for such garments. 

Perhaps an ideal travelling costume consists of an alpaca 
skirt, cut on the newest principles of course, a long alpaca ulster 
worn with a soft blouse with a turn-down collar, and crowned 
with a small toque whose brim will amiably submit to being 
crushed against the cushions of a railway carriage. I know some 
women who travel without their stays, and they may well do so 
becomingly under such a costume as this; I quite understand 
that those who suffer severely on a sea voyage find the omission 
advisable. I am amongst the few women who find it always 
more comfortable to be without stays, and the only bright spot 
on the black horizon of being old is that when it looms near | 
need no longer submit to the rigid discipline of the corset. The 
dream of my life is to follow the example of a beautiful old aunt 
of mine, who was wont to have her dresses made with long plain 
skirts covered with long plain jackets left open from the waist to 
show the front of the skirt and flowing down into a train. These 
were cut quite straight; and over her head she draped an old 
lace shawl falling in folds about her shoulders. She was one 
loose elegant want of outline. 

There is not much want of outline about the fashions of 
to-day—they are very obtrusive in their lines and their curves; 
from skirt to head we show decision in our shapes. 

The best of hats continue to turn up from the face like that 
one sketched, made of black and white chip, a most popular straw 
and most dear, trimmed with a rosette of blue velvet and black 
and white feathers. Feathers will be banished from our regard 
shortly, I suspect, when the joys of the holidays are upon us and 
we recognise the superior durability of the curled quill and the 
stiff wing. 





